AnwORCHARD, and 
GARDEN: 


"Th 3 7 
The beſt way for Planting, Crafting, and to 
make any ground good,for a rich Orchard : Varticularly 


in the North, and generally for tie whole Common-wealth,as in 
11ature, : caſvn, ſituation, aud all probability, may and doth appeare. 


Wit: the Country-houſwites Garden for Herbs of Common uſe: 
their Virtucs,Seaſons, Profits, Ornaments, variety of Knots, Models 
for Trees, and Plots, for the b:it ordering of Grounds 

and Walkes. 

ASALSO 
The Husbandry of Becs, with their ſeverall Uſes and Annoyances 
Alb ingghe experience of Forty and eight yeares lab -tr,and ow the ſecond time 

corre:led and much enlaronea,dy WILLIAM LAWSON, 


Whereunto is newly added the Art of Propagating Plants ; with 
the true ordering of all manner of Fruits, in their gathering; 
carrying home, and preſervation. 
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Lenion, Printed by W. ;1ſon, for E. Brewſter, and Geor ge Sawbridg-,at the 
Bible on Ludgate Hill, neere Fleer-bridge. 1656. 


Skill and pains, bring iruitfull gains. 
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To the Right Worſhi full 
Sir HENR BELLOSES, 


Knighc and Baronet, 


Worthy Sir, 


| ITS en! in Many years by long experience 


PSS I had furniſhed this my Northerne 
Orchard and Country Garden with 
| needfull Plants and uſefull Hearbes, 
I did impart the view thereof to my Friends, 
who reſorted to me to confer in marters as 
| that nature ; they did lee it, and {ceing it, de- 
firedit : and] muſt not deny now the publi- 
ſhing of it, (which then Tallorred to my pri- 
vate de]ight ,or the publike profit of others. 
Wherefore though 1 could plead Cuſtome, the 
ordinary excuſe ofall writers, to chule a Pa- 
tron and protector of their workes, and 1o 


ſhroud my ſelfe from ſcandal] ander your ho- 
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nourable favour ; yet have l certaine reaſonsto. 
excuſe this my preſumption : Firſt, the man; 
courteſies you have vouchſafed me. Secondly 

our delightfull skill in matters. of this nature. 
Thirdly, the profit which [received from y our 
learned Diſcourſe of Fruit-trees,F ourthly,your 
animating and aſliſting of others to ſuch indea- 
yours, Laſt ofall,the rare worke of your own in 
chis kind: Allwhich to publifh under your-pro- 
teftion, I have adventure d(as you ſee), Vouch- 
ſafe it therefore encertainment,[ pray you, and 
T hope you ſhall find it not the unprofitableſt 
ſervant of your retinue, For when your ſerious: 
employments are over-paſſed, it may-enterpolſe 
ſome commodity, andraiſe your contentment 
out of variety. 


T our Worſhips 
moſt bounden, 


 W 1111am Lawsox. 


THE 


® Rt bath ber fiiſt originall out of Experience, which 
8 therefore rs called The School miſtrifs of Fools, 
WJ ecauſe ſhe teacheth 1afallitly, and plainely, as 
ESSE 77179 ber kionledge out of the courſe of Nature, 
(which never fails 1n the general by the ſenſes, feelingly ap- 
prehending, and comparings (with the help of the M13d) the 
Workes of Nature ; and as 11 all other things naturall, ſo eſpe= 
cially in Trees. For what is Art move then a prouident and 
«><iltull Correflrtx of the faults of Nature 17 particular works, 
apprehended by the Seaſes > As when good ground naturally 
brings forth Thiſlles, trees ſtard too thick,or too thin, or diſor- 
derly,or( without dreffing ) put ferth unproieable Suckers, and 
ſucn-ltke 5, all which and a thouſaz;d more, Art reformeth,he- 
11.2 taught by Experiexce: and therefore muſt we count tha: art” 
the ſureſt,that ſtands upon Expertmentall Rules, cathered by 
the rale of Reaſon( not Concert )of all other rules the ſureſt. 
whereupon bave 4,of my meere aid ſole Expertence,without 
reſp? to any for mer written Treatiſe, gathered theſe Rules, 
and ſet them down 31 wittting, not daring to hitle the leaſt ta» 
le..t arven me of my Lord and Maſter i heaven. Newuher 1s 
this 1; jaricus to any, though tt differ from ihe common op11101 
11 dryers poynts,to make it known to ochers,what good 1 have 
{onnd eut, 13 this faculty by long trrall and experience. Icons 
wall - freely my want of curious «hill ia the art of planting : and 
T1 cdnire and praiſe Plinie, Ariſtotle, Virgil, Cicero, and 
AZ many - 
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many oth: r5,for wit & judgement in this kind,and leave them 
to therr temes,manner,and ſeueral Connries, 

Iam uot determined (aether can I worthily)to ſet forth the 
praiſes of this Art 5 how ſome, and not a few, even of the beſt, 
have accounted it a chiefe part of earthly happ:neſſe, to have 
far and pleaſant Orchards,as in Heſperia and T heſlaly 3 
how all with oze conſent agree, that it 1s a chief part of Hus- 
bandry,(as Tully de Senectute)and Husbanury matt atis 
the world: how antient, how profitable, how pleaſant it is 5 how 
many ſecrets of natare it doth contaire, how loved, how much 
prattiſed 1n the beſt places,and of the beſt. This hath Leen done 
by many : I only atm at the common. good.I delight not 11 curt- 
ous COncetts, as planting and graffing with the root upwards, 
znoculating Roſes on Thornes, and ſuch like;although I have 
heard of diVerſezprouved ſome,and read of more, | 

The Stationer Cabs being moſt deſirous,with me,to further 
the common good ) beſtowed much coft and care in haung the 
Knots & Models by the beſt Artizan cut in great variety, bat 
nothing might be any way wanting to ſatisfie the curious deſire 
of thoſe that would make uſe of this Book, 

And I ſhew a plain and ſure way of planting, which I hace 
found good by 48 yeeres (and more) experience 13 the North 
p4/t of England. 7 prejudicate and ety none; wiſhing jet all 
to abſt aire from maligning that good( to them unknown)whicy 
75 well intended.F arewell, © 


Thine for thy good, 


MF. 
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THE BEST. SVRE 


AND READIEST WAY 
TO MAKE A GOOD 
Orchard and Garden, 


CHAP. k 


Of the Gardner and bis Wages, 


D Ve. | exc omg and profitable Orchard, muſt ( if 
2\ WH hc be able) provide himſelfe of a fruitercr, 
"MN \A'\ V- T/ Q religious, honeſt, skilfull in that faculty, 
D\ AVE and therewithall painful, By religious, 
ED K&S | mean(becauſe many think religion bur 
SOS AQ a 2 faſhion or cuſtome to goe to Church) 
8 WBDY maintaining,and cheriſhing things religi- 
ous: as Schooles of learning;Churches, Tythes, Church goods 
and ds regen above all things, Gods word, and the preachers 
thereof, ſo much ashe is able, practiſing prayers, comfortable 
conferences, mutual inftruftion to edifie,almes, and other works 
of charity, and all out of a good couſcience. 


Hoaeſty in a Gardner, will grace your Garden, and all your Honef:.. 


houſc, and help to ſtay uubridled Serving-men, giving offence 
to none, not calling your name into queſtion by diſhoneſt as, 
nor infe&ing your family by evil counſell or examplc.For there 
1s no plague ſo infe&tious as Popery and Knavery, he will nor 
purloin your profit,nor hinder your pleaſures. 


Concerning his skill,he muſt not be a Scioliſt, to make a ſhew $kilfull. 


or take in hand that which he cannot perform, eſpecially in ſo 
weighty a thing as an orchard : than the which there can be no 
human thing more exccellent.cither for pleaſure or profic,as ſhal 
(God willing )be proved in the treatiſe following. And what an 
hindrance ſhall it be, not onely to the owner, but co the com- 

| mon - 


Am. Hoſoever defireth and indevorcth to have Religious, 


J 
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Painfull, 


Wages, 


mon gocd, that the unipcakzble benefit of many hundred years 
{kall be loft, by the audacious attempt of an unckiltull Arborift ? 

The Gardner had not need to be ar? idle or !:zic Lubber, for 
ſo your Occhard,being a matter of ſuch moment, will not proſ= 
per, therc will ever be ſome thing wo doe. Weeds arc alwayes 

rowing, the great mother of all living creatures, the'Earth, is 
of of ſeeds, in her bowels, and any ſtirring gives them heat of 
Sunnc,and being laid neer day,they grow : Moales work daily, 
though not alwaies alike :Winter-hcarbs at all cim-s will grow 
(except in extream froft)In winter your trees and hea: bs would 
be lighcned of ſnow,and your allies cleanſed :; diifts of Snow 
will ſet Dcer, Hares,and Counyes, and other noyſome beaſts 0- 
ver your walls and hedges into your Orchard. When Summer 
cloaths your boarders with greene and peckled colours, your 
Gardner muft drefſc his hedges, and antick workes : waich his 
bees, and hive them : diſtill his Roſes and other Hearbs. Now 
begin Summer fruits to ripe, and crave your hand to pull them. 
If he have a Garden(as he muft needs) to keep, you muſt needs 
allow him good help, to end his labours which are endlefſe; for 
no one man is ſufficient for theſe things. 

Such a Gardner as will conſciovably, quictly and patiently, 
etravell in your Orchard, God ſhall crowne the Jabuurs of his 
bands with joytullneſſc,and make the clonds drop fatnefſe'upon 
your trees:he will provoke your love, and carne his wages, and 
fees belonging to his place. The houſe being ſerved, fallen fruic, 
ſuperfluity of hearbs,and flowres,fecds, graffes, Sers, and befides 
all other of that fruit which your bounrifull band ſhall reward 
him withall, will much augment his wages, and the profit of 
your bees will pay you back againe. 

If you be not able, nor willing to hirea gardnor, keep your 
profits to your ſelf, but then you muſt take all the pains:and for 
that purpoſc(if you want this faculry to inftruft you, have ! un- 
deriaken theſe labuurs, and gathered thele rules, but chictly re- 
ſpe&ing my countries good, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. 2. 
OftheS ye. 
Pur trees moſt common,and meeteſt for ourNorthern coun - 
cries:{ as Apples, Pears, Cherries, Filberds, red and white 
plummes; Damſons, Ballis,) for we meddle not with Apricocks Kinds of trecs, 
nor Peaches, nor ſcarcely with Quince?, which will not like in 
our cold parcs, unleſs they be helped wirh ſome reflex of the fun 
or o:her like meanes,nor with buſhes bearing berries, as Baiber- 
ries, Gooſe-bercies or Grofers, Raſpe berries, ard ſuch like, 
thoagh che Barber: y be wholeſome, and the tree may be made 
great ; doerequire (as all other trecs doe) 2 black, fat, mellow, 
clean and well rempered ſuylr, wherein they may gatherplenty Sole. 
of good ſap. Soume think the Haſe]l would have a chanily rocke, 
and the fallow, andelder a wateriſh mariſh Theſoylc is made 
becter Dy delving and other meanes, being well melted , and the 
wildneffe of the earth and weeds(for every thing ſubje& to man 
and ſerving his nſc(not well ordered is by nature ſubjeR to the 
curſe, ) is kil'ed by froſt and drought,by fallowing and laying 
an heaps and itic be wild earch, with burning. *' 
If your ground be barren(for ſome are forced to make an Or- Farce? carth. 
chard of barren ground)makea pit three quarters deep,and two 
yards wide, ard round in ſuch places where you would fer your 
trees, and fill the ſame with far, pure, and mellow earth,one 
whole foot higher then your ſoyle, and therein ſer your plant. 
For who is able to manure a whole Orchard plor, if ir be barren? 
Burt it yov decermine to manure the whole fite, this is your way; 
dig atrench halte a yard deep, all alorg the lower( if there be a 
lower fide of your Orchard plor,caftir g up allthe carth on the 
inner fide, and fill theſame with good, ſhit, hot, and tender 
muck; ard make fuch annther trench, and fill the ſame as the fiſt 
and ſo ih: third, and fo threughc ut your ground : and by this 
meanes your plot ſha!l b= tertile for your life. Bur be ſure you 
ſet your rrees neicher in dung,nor barrenearth. 
Yourground muſt be platn, that ic may receive, and keep Plaine. 
moyſture,notonly,the rain falling thereon , bur alſo water caft 
upoN It,oT deſcending from __ by EE 
l : | es 6. 
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Srafle, 


&c. For I account moitture in ſummer very needfull in the ſoyle 
of trees,and drought in winter:provided,thatthe ground be nei- 
her boggy, nor the inundation be paſt 24 houres at any time, & 
but twice/in the who'e Summer and ſo oft in the winter. There- 
fore if your plot be in a banke, or have a deſcent, make trenches 
by degrees, Allyes, walkes, and ſuch like, fo as the water may 
be ftayed from paſſage; and if roo much water be any hindrance 
to. your walke:(for dry; waſkrs doe well become an Orcha:d, 


'znd an Orchard them) raife ycur walks with earth firſt, & then 


with ſtones as big as wall-nuts,ind [attliy,with gravel. In Sum- 


.mer you need not doubt too much water from heaven, cither to 


hurc the health of your body,or your trees. Andif cver-flowing 
moleſt you,after one day-avoid it then by deep. trenching. 
_ Some forthis purpoſe dig the ſoyle of their Orchard, to re- 


ceive moiſtare,which I cannot.approve: for the roots with dig- 


ging areofcen times hurt: and eſpecially being digged by ſome 
unckilfull ſervant - for the Gardner cannot doe all himfelt - and 
moreovcr,the roots of Apples and Peares being laid neere day 
with the heat of che Sun,will pat forth ſuckers which are a great 
hinderance;and ſometimes withevill guiding,the deſtruRion, of 
trees, unleſſe the delvirg be very ſhallow, and the ground laid 
very levell againe. Chercics and Plums, without delving, will 
hardly or never(after twenty ycares ) be kept from ſuch ſuckers, 
nor Aſps. 

Grafle alſo isthought nee:ifull for moiſture, ſo you let it not 
touch: the rootes of your trees; forit will breed moſle : and the 
boal of your tree necre the earth, would have the comfort ofthe 
Sun and air. | 

Some take their ground to be too. moſt when it is-not ſo, by 
reaſon of water ſtanding thercon ; for except in ſowre marſhes, 
fprings,and continuall over-fl>wings,no earth can be too moiſt. 


Sandy and fat carth will avoid all water falling.by receit : ins». 


decda Rtiffclay will not receivethe water, and therefore if it be 
fraflic or plain,cſpecially hollow,the water will abide,and it will 
ſeeme wateriſh, when the fault isin the want of manuringygand o- 
ther good drefling. | 
This plainneſs which we requ 
toforcc any uneven ground; w1ll 


ie had necd benaturall,becauſe 
deſtroy the fatnefle : for every 
ſoyle. 


wy 
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ſoyle hath his ceuſtnext day; wherein trees and hea:bs pur their 

roots, and whence they draw theirſap, which is the beſt of the 

ſoile,and made fertile with heat and cold, moiſture and drought 

| and under which,by reaſon of the want of the ſaid temperature 

| by theſaid fourqualities. no treemor hearb! in a manner )wilk Naruratly 

or can put root :as may beſeen,if.in digging your ground, gol: plainc. 

take the weeds of moſt growth,as graffe or dotks ( which. wiil 

grow,though they lye upon the earch bare,)zer bury them under 

the cruſt, and they will ſurely dye and periſh, and b:come ma- 

nure to yourground. This cruit is not paſt 15 or 18 inches deep 

in good ground,or other grounds lefſe. Hereby appears the faulc 

of forced plaines, viz. your cruſt inthe lower parts is covered er | 

with the cruſt of the higher parts, and both with worſe earth: co £4. 

your hights having the craft taken away,are become meerly bar- each, © 
ren : fo that cither you muſt force a new cruſt;or have an evill 

| ſoyle.And be ſurc you levell before you plantyleft you bee forced 

| Lo removegor hurt your plants by digging, and caſting among 

their roots Yourground muſt becleared, as much as you may,of 

ones and gravell, walls, hedges,buſhes, and other weeds. 


CHAP. 111. 
Of the Site, 


Here is no difference, that I find betwixt the neceſſity of a 
good ſoyl, & a good Site of an Orchard:For a good ſoil(as 
is before deſcribed)cannot want a gocd Sice ; and if it doe, the 
fruit cannot be good ; and a good fite will much amend an evill 
ſoyle.Thebtſt fite is in low grounds, and (if you can) neer unto Lowandneere 
a River. High grounds arc notnaturally fat. Weds 
Andit chey have any fatnefſe by mans hand, the very deſcent 
in time doth wafh it away. Tis with grounds in this calc.as it is 
with men ina common wealth:Much will have more; and,Once 
Poor, ſe!dom or never Rich.The Rain will ſcind and walk, and 
the win wil blow fatneſs from the hights to the hollows,where 
: will abide, arid fatcen the carth , though ic were barren ba. 
ore. | | Nd 
Hence.it is, that, we have ſe}dome any plaine grounds and 
low,a barren ;and asſeldome any hights naturally fertite. I: is 
B2 unipeak- 


et 
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unſpeakable, what fatncfſe is brought to low grounds by inun- 
dations of waters: neither did Lever know any barren ground in 
a lowplain by a River (ide. The goodnefle of the ſoyle in How!e 
or Hotlowderneſſe in Tcrk<ſhire, is well knowne to all that 
know the River Hamber,&the huge bulks of their cattel chere. 
By eftimation of thoſe that have ſeen the low grounds in. Ho//21d 
and Z-4a/ans, they far ſurpafſe moſt Countries in Exr-9pe for 
fruicfulnefſe,and only becauſe they lyc ſo low. The world can- 
not compare with Egy/? for fertility, to far as Ns »s doth over- 
flow his banks. So that atitcer place: cannot b>choſen for an 

 Occhard,then a low plain by a River ſide, For befides the fatn*ſs 

Pſal.1.3. which the water brings, it any cloudy miſt or raine be ſtirring, 

Ezek.19.8, It commonly fals down to, and follows the courſe of the River. 

Ecclus.39.17. And where ſee we greater trees of bulk and bough, then ftanding 

on,or necr the water f1Je?It you aske why the Plaines in Ho/der- 
es and (uch Countries,arc deftiture of woods ? Ianfſcwwere,that 
men and cattle(thar have put trees thence, from out of plaines to 
void corners) ire better then trees. Neither are thoſe places with- 
Mr. Markhem, out trees Qur old Fathers can tell us how woods are decayed, 8& 
people in the roome of crees mtaltiplyed.I have ſtood ſomewhat 
hes in this point ; becaufe ſome doe condemn a moiſt ſoil for 
fruit trees. | 

Windes. A low ground is gocd to avoid the danger of windes, both fur 

Chap. 13. fhakingdowne yourunripe fruit. Frees(the moſt that I know )be 

ing loaden with wood-for want of proyning, and growing high 
by the unskilfulneſſe of the A: boriſt. muſt needs be in continual] 
danger of the South Weſt, W:t 2nd North- weft winds, cfpeci- 
ally in September and March, when the ayre is moſt temperate 
from extieam heat and cold, which are deadly enemies to prear 
winds. V Vherefore chule your ground low : Or if you be forced 
co plant in a higher ground, lec high and ftrong walls, houſcs & 
crees,as wall-nuts,PJane-trees, Oaks and Aſhes, placed in good 
order, be your fence for winds, 
The fucken of your dwelling houſe, deſcending into your 
Orchard,ific be cleanly conycyed is good: 
Suns The San, in ſome ſort , is the life of the world : it maketh 
proud grouth,and ripens kindly and ſpeedily, according to the 
golden Tcarme, Annns fruitificat, non tellus, Therefore in the 


——_— — 
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Cou::trics nzerer approaching the Zediackihe Suns habitation, 
they have bertter,and ſooner rip* frait,then we that dwel in theſe, 


troz n parts, 


Tt.is provoketh moſt of our great Arboriſts to plant A+ Trees againſt 


pricocks,Cherri-<,anq1 Peachez,by a wa!] & withracks,& other a wall. 


means to ſpread them upon, and taften rhem troa wall, co have 
the benefit of the immoderate reflex of the Sun, which js com- 
mendable, for the h:vir.g of fair, goed, and foone ripe fruit. 
But I:t them know, iris more hurtall ro their trees then the be- 
ncfit they reap thereby, a« noi ſuffering a treeto live the tenth 
part of his ag:zit helps Gardeners to work. For firſt, the wall 
hinders the roots; b<caule into a dry and hard wall of earth or 
ſtone,a tree will nor,nor cannot pur any root to protir, bur efpe- 
tially it tops the paſſage of the lap, whereby the Bark is wound- 
£d and the wood an41 d'{caſes grow, !o that the tre2 becomes 
ſhort of life. For as in th: body of man, the leaning or lying on 
{--me member, whereby the courſe of blood is ſt>pr, makes ther 
member as it weredecad for the time, till th: blood recarne to 
his courſe, and I think, jf that ſtopping ſhonld continue apy 
time,the member will peri{h for want of blood, ( for the ]:fe is 
in the bloc d)and ſo indanger the body ; ſo the ſap is the Jifz of 
the tree, as the blood is tro mans body - neither doth the tree in 
winter(zs is ſuppoſed) want his ſap, no morethen mans body 
his blood, which in winter, ard time of fl:ep, draws inward 2 (© 
that the dead time of winter, toa tree, is but 4 night of reſt : for 
the tree at all times, evenin winter, iznouriſh'd wich ſap and 
grouth as well as mans body. The chilling co!d may, well ſome 
lictle cime ſtay or hinder the proud courſe of the fa;»,bur ſo little 
and ſo ſhorc a time, that in caſ/m and mild ſealuns even in the 
depth of winrter,if you marke it, you may eaſily perceive the ſap 
to put out.and your trees to increaſe their bads which were for- 
med in the Summer before, and may ca'ily bz diſcerned ; fc 
leaves fall not off, till they be thruſt off with the knags or buds - 
wheretpon it comes topaſſe, that trees cannot beare fruir plemti- 
fully two yeargtogether,and make themſelves ready to Bloſſom 
againſt the ſeaſonableneſſe of the next ſpring. | 
And if any froſt be ſo extream, tha it ſtay the ſap too much, 


. cr. too long, then itkils the forward fruir in the bud, and ſome - 
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Orchard as 
good as a 
Corne field, 


Compared 
with Dine: 
yard. 


cimes the tender leaves and twigs, but not the tree © V Vheretore 
$o returne, it 15 perillous to ſtop the ſap. And where, or when 
did you eyzr ice a great tree packs, on a wall?Nay, who did ever 
know a tree fo unkindly ſplat,come to age?] have heard of ſome 
that out of their imaginary cunning, hav? planted ſuch trees, 
on the North fide of the wall,to avoid drought : but the heat of 
the Sun is as comfortad'e ( which they ſhould have regarded ) as 
the drought is hurtfull. And although water is a ſoveraigne re- 
medy againft drought, yer want of Sun is no way to be helped. 
Wherefore,to couclude this chapter, let your ground lie ſo,that 
it may bave the benefit of the ſouth and welt Svn, and ſo low 
and cloſe,that it may have moiſture,and increaſe his farneſs,(for 
trees are the greateſt ſuckers and pillers of che earth ) and ( as 
mach as may be)tree from great winds. 


CHAP. IIIL. 
Of the Ouaniiy, 


F T would be remembred what a benefit riſeth, not onely to e- 
very particular owner ofan Orchard, but alſo to the common 
wealth by fruit,as ſhall be ſhewed in the ſixteenth chapter ( God 
willing;whereupon muſt needs fallow, the greater the Orchard 
is(being good, & well kept )the better it is : for of good things, 
being equally god, the biggeſt is the beſt. And if it ſhall ap- 
pear,that no ground a man occupieth, ( no, not the Corn field) 
y:eldeth more gaine to the purſe, and houſe-keeping(not to 
ipeak of the unſpeakable pleaturc)quantity tor quantity, then a 
good Orchard, ( befides, the crit in planting and dreſſing an 
Orchard is not ſo much by far, as the labour and Seeding of 
your Corn fic}dsmor for durance of time comparable , beſides 
the certainty of the one before the other ) I ſee not how any la- 
bour or coft in this kind, can be idly or waſtfully beſtowed, or _ 
thought roo much And what other thing isa Vineyard,in thoſe 
Countries where Vines doe thrive, then a large Orchard of 
trees bearing fruit?or what difference is there in the Juyce of the 
Grape, and our Sider ang perry, but the goodnefle of the ſoil, 
and clime where they gow 2? which maketh the one more ripe, 


and ſo more pleaſant then the other, Whatſocver can be ſaid oe 
the 


- 
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Webenehc rifingfroman Ofchird, that lakes for the largneiſe 
of the Orchard botinds. And me thinks they doe prepofterouſly, eq 
that beſtow more coſt and i:bour, and more ground in and up=- yith pan" Ws 
ona Gardenzthen upon ain orchard, whence they reap and may 

reap both more pleaſure and 'morg profit, by infinite degtees. 
And further, that a Garden never (o treſh, and fair, ard well 
; kept , cannot continue without beth renewing ofthe earth and 
7 the hearbs often, in the ſhort and ordinary age ofa man : where- 

as your Orchard well kept , ſhall dure divers hundred yeeree, 

as ſhall be ſhewed chap 14. Ina large orchard there is much 

labour ſaved, in fencing and otherwiſe:for three little orchards 

or a few trees, being ina manner all out-fides, are fo blaſted ard 

dangered, and commonly in keeping negle&2d, and require a 
' great fence ; whereas ina great orchard , trees area matuall 

fence oneto another, and the keeping is regarded ; and lefT: 

fencing ſerves fix acres together, then three in ſeverall inclo- 

ſures. | 

Now what quantity of ground is meeteſt for an Orchard can Whar quantity 

| | no man preſcribes, but that muſt be left to every mans {evera[l ®f gtound. 
bo jiidgement,to be meaſured according to his ability &will,for 0- 
; ther neceſſaries beſides fruit muſt be had, and ſome ' are more 
qc delighted with orchards then others. 

Letnoman, having a fic plor, ple:d poverty in thiscaſe ; Want is no 
for an orchard once planted, will mainrai: it 1elf, and yeeld hindrance. 
infiniteprofic beſide. And | am perſwaded, that if men did know 
the right and beſt way of planting, drefling,and keep ng trez3, 
and felt the profit and pleaſure thereof, borh they that have no 
orchards, would have them, and they that have orcha-ds 
| would have them Jarger, yea fruit trees intheir h=dges, as in 
| Worcefter-ſhire,&c. And I think,the want of planting is a great 
| loffeto our common wealth, and in particular, to the owne: © 
| of Lordſhips, which Landlords themiclves might caftly amends 1, x .nq. 
by granting-longer time and better aſſurance to their tenants, Jords by rheir 
who have taken up this Proverbs Borch a»d fir, Bui'd and flit : for Tenn; may 
who will build or plant for another mans profit ? Or the Par{i- 94* por wkee” 
amnent mighe injoyne every occupier of grounds to plant and ;&. owe ps 
maintaine for ſo many acres of fruitfull ground, ſo many ic- tos 
verall trees,or kinds of trees for frait, Thus much for qua ox 4 
GHAPF. 
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A. All theſe ſquares 
muſt bee ſer with 
trees, the Gardens 
and other orna« 
ments muſt ſtand 
in ſpaces berwixt 
the trees, and in the 


borders and fences. \% JH 
T _—  |QI)) 
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B, Trees 20. yard: = 
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C. \ Garden Knots, E 
D. Kirchin Gardcn. 
E. Bridge. 

F. Conduit. 

G. Straucs, 
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H, Wa!kes fer with 
great wood thick. 

I. V Valkes ſer with 
great wood 1ound 
about your Orchard 


K, The Our fence. 
L. The Our fence 
fer with lone fruit. 


M. Mount. To force 
earth for a Mounc 
of ſuch like, fer ir 
Tound with quick 
and lay baughes ot 
T recs ſtranger] in-F, 
retming ted, the tcp; 
inward, w.h cheF| 
carth in the midd-e. | 


N. Still-houſe. | 
O. Good ftanding ; | 
for Becs, if you have J' 
an houſe, 


P. lf the river rum 
by your doore, and {|: 
under your Mount {| 
it will be vleaſavr. | 
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CHAP.V. 
Of the Form, 


'Tz gocdnefle of the ſoil and fite, are neceſſary to the well- 
being of an Orchard frmply ; but rhe form is lo far neceſſa- 
ry) as the owner ſhall think mcet. For that kind of form where- 
with every particular man is delighted , we leave it to himlſelte, 
Suum cuique pulchram. The form that men like in generall , is a 
ſquare * for although roundneſſe be forma per feitiſ5;ma, yet that 
principle is good, where neceflicy by arc doth not force ſome 0- 
ther form , It within one large ſquare the Gardiner ſhall make 
one round Labyrinth or Maze with ſome kind of Berries, it will 
grace your form, ſo there be ſufficient roome left for walkes,fo 
will four or more round knots do, for it is to be noted that the 
eye muſt be pleaſed with the forme. I have ſeene ſquares rifing by 
degrees with ſtays from your houſe ward , according to rhis 
forme which | have Craſ/a q%od ainnt Mnerva,with an unſteady 
hand, rough hewen: for in forming Countrie gardens,the better 
tortmay uſe better formes , and more coſtly worke. What is 
ncedfull moreto be ſaid. I referre all that(concerning the form) 
to the Chapter 17, of the Ornaments of an Occhard. 


CHAP.VI. 
Of Fences. 


A 


young ſcts rubd looſe at the roots, the bark pild, the boughs 
and ewigs cropt, your fruit ftolne . your trees broken , and your 
many years labours and hopes deſtroyed , for want of fences. A 
chiefe care mnſt be had in this point : you muſt therefore plant in 
ſuch a ſoile, where you may Provid: a convenient, ſtrong, and 
ſeemly fence. For you can poſſefſe no goods, that have ſo many 
enemies as an orchard, looke Chapter 13. Fruits arc fo delight- 
ſome, and deſired of fo many (nay in a manner of all) and yer 
few will be at coſt and takepainsto provide them. Fence well 
thereſore,let your plot be wholly in your owne power;that =_ 

C mare 


The uſual 
forme is a 


{quare. 


LL your labour paſt and to come about an Orchard is loſt, ga, vey 
unleſſe you fence well-It ſhall grieve you much to ſee your fencing. 


mm—_ 
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Ler the tence make all your tence your i-lie; tor n*ighbours fence is none at 


be your own. 


Kinds of Fen- 
ces: earthen 


walles. 


all, or very carclcfſe.Take heed of a doure or window,(yea of a 
walil)of any other mans into your orchard. yeazthough it be nai- 
led up, or the wall be high , for pcrhaps they will prove theeves. 

All tences commonly are made of earth, Stone, Brick.,wood, 
or þoth earth and wood . Dry wall of carth, and dry ditches are 
the worſt fences ſave pales or railes,and doe wall the ſooneftgun- 
lefſe they be well copr with Glooe and morter , whereon at Mi- 
chacll ride it will be good to row wall-flowers commonly cal- 


led Bee flowers, or wimter Gillyflowers, becauſe they will grow 


Pale & Raile. 


Stone walls. 


Quick wood 
Moats- 


(chough among ſ{tunesJand abide the ſtrongeſt froſt and drought 
continually greene and fluwring cven in winter,and have a plea- 
ſant ſme-l,and are timely, (that is they will flower the firſt and 
the laſt of lowers)and are good foi Bees, And your carthen wall is 
good for bees dry and warme but theſe fences are both unſcemly, 
evill to repaire, and onely for need, where ſtone or wood cannor 
be had. Whoſoever makes (uci walls,muſt not pill theground in 
the Occhard ,f..r getting earth , nor make any pits or hoHowes, 
which are both unſcemly and unprofitable : old dry earth mixc 
with ſand is beft for theſe. This kind of wall will ſoone decay by 
reaſon of the trees which grow necr it,for the roots and boals of 
great trees, will increaſe, undermineg,and over-turne ſuch walls, 
though they were of ſtone, as is apparent by Aſh.'s,Round-trees, 
Burt-crees, and ſuch like, carried in the char, or berry, by birds 
into ſtone walls. 

Fences of dead wood,as pales,will not laſt, neither will railes 
cither laſt or make good fence. 

Stone walls( where ſtone may. b: had)are the beſt of this ſort 
both for fencing, lafting,and ſhrouding of your young trees but 
about this you muſt beftow much Paincs and miore coſt, to have 
then hand{>me, high and durable. 

But of all other(in mine opinion Quickwood and moates or 
ditches of water, where the ground is levell, is the beſt fence . In. 
unequall grounds, which will not keep water, there a double: 
ditch may b: caſt, made ftreight and level on the top, two yards. 
broad fr a fair walk, five or fix fo:t higher then the ſoil,wich a 
gutcer 0n either fide,rwo yards wideg& four foot deepſet with- 


out with three or four cheſſe ofthorns,and within with cherrys, 
Plummes 


-—_ 
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Plummes,Damſon,Bullys,Filberds, (for [ love thoſe tree: better 
for theirfruit,and as well for their form, as privit,)for you may 
make them take any forme. And in every corner,(and middle it 
you will)a mount would be raiſed, where-bout the wood may 
claſpe, poudered with wood-binde' which will make with drel- 
fing a fairc, pleaſant, profitable,and ſure fence. But you muſt be 
ſure that your quick thorns cither grow wholly, or thar there be 
a ſupply berime, eicher planting new, or plaſhing the old wheie 
necd is. And affure your ſelfe, chat neither wood, ſtone, earth , 
nor Water , can make fo ftronga fence, as this ſeven at years 
grouth, | 

Moates, Fiſh ponds, and(«fpecially at one fide a River)with» Montes: 
In and without your fence, will afford you filh, fence, aud moil[- 
ture to your treezzand pleafure allo, it they be ſo great and deep 
that you may have Swans, and other water birds, good for. 
devouring of vermine, and boat for many gocd uſes. | 

Ic ſhall hardly availeyou to-make any fence for your Orchard , 
if you be a niggard ot your fruit . For as hiberalicy wiil ſaveie 
beſt from noiſcme neighbours,(liberalitiel ſay is the beſt ſence) 
ſo juſtice muſt reſtraine rioters. Thus when your ground is tem- 
percd,{quared,and fenced it istime to provide for planting. 


CHAP. VI 
OF Sets. 

=> 18 not onepoint (in my opinion) about an Orchard 

more to be regarded, then the choile getting and ſetting of 
good plants, cicher for readineſſc of having good fruic , or for 
continuall lafting for whoſoe vec ſhall fail in the choiſe of good 
fets, or in getting,or gathering or ſetting his plants, ſhall never 
have ag»0d or laſting Orchard. And | take want of skill in this 
faculty, tobe a cheif hinderance tothe moſt Orchards , and to 
many for having Orchards ac all. 

Some for readinefſe uſe {lips, which fſeldome take roor, and S'Ps. 

if they doe takezrhey cannot laft, boch becauſe their root having 
a maine wound will in ſhorttime decay the body of the tree : 
ard beſides, that roote being ſo weakly pwr , are ſoone nipt with 
droaghtr or froſt, I could never ſce(lightlyJany (lip,buc of apples 
onely,fer fortrees. © 
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Bur-knor, 


uſuall ſers. 


Maine roots 
$Ur, 


Srow ſets 
removed. 


A Bur-knot kindly taken from an apple-tree ,is muc . *tter 
and furer. You muft cuthim cloſe. at the root end , an handtull! 
under the knot (ſome ufe in Summer about L2mmas to circum- 
ciſe him and put earth to the knots with hay-r--pes, and in win- 
tercut him cf and ſet him; but this is curioſity needleſſe, &dan- 
ger with removing and drought) and cut away all his twigs fave 
one, the moſt principall, which in ſetting you muſt leave above 
the earth,burying his trunck in the cruft of the earth for his 
root. [c matter not much what part of the bough the twigs grows 
out of. If it grow out cf, or neer the root end,ſome ſay Ft an a- 
ple will have no core nor kernel.Orjf it picaſethe planter he may 
lethis boagh be crooked, and leave out his top end one foot , or 
ſomewhat more, wherein will be good grafting; if either you 
like not, or doubt the fruit of the bough , (for commonly your 
bur-knots arc Summer fruit)or if you chink he will noty recover 

his wound ſafcly. 

The moſt uluall kind of Sets are plants with roots growing,of 
kernels of apples,Pears,and Crabbs,or tones of Cherries, Plums, 
cc. removed out ofa nurfery, wood, or other Orchard, into, . 
and ſet, in your Oichard in due places . I grant this kind tobe 
better then either of the other by much, as more ſarc and more 
durable, Herein you mult note,that in Sets ſo removed;you get 
all the roots you can, and without bruifing of any. 1 utterly diſ- 
like the opinion of thoſe great gaidners, that following their 
books, would have the maine roots cut away: for tops cannot 
grow without roots. And becauſe none can get all the roots,and 

removal is an hinderance , you may not lcave on all tops,when 
you 'ſet them.: For there is a proportion betwixt the rop and 
root of a tree, even inthe number (ar leaſt in the grouth)lIf the 
roots be many, they will bring you many rops, ifthey be not 
hindered. And if yqu uſe to tow or top youstreetoo much or too 
low, and leave no ifſue,or little for ſap,(as isto be ſeen in your 


; hedges)it will hinder the grouth of roots and boa!, becauſe ſuch 


akindof towing is a kind of ſmothering or choaking the ſap, 
Great. wood, as Oak, Elw, Aſh, &«c. being continually kepc 
down with ſheer knife, ax, c.neither boal nor root willthrive, 
bur as an hedg or buſh. It you. intend to graffe.in your ſets. you 
may out him clofſer with a greater woundzand necrer the aria 

with- 
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within a foot or two , becauſe the grattor grafts will cover hjs 
wound. If you like his fruit, and wonld have him to be a tree of 
himſelfe , be not ſo bold. ThisIcantellyon, thatthough you 
do cut his top cloſe, and leave nothing bur his bulke, becauſe 
his roots are few,if he be{but little)big ger then your thumb (as 
I wiſh all plants removed co be(he will ſafely recover his. wound 
within ſeven yeers, by good guidance , that is, if the next time | 
of dreſling,immediately above his uppermott ſprig, you cuthim 
off aſlope cleanly, ſo that the ſprig ſtand on the back i1de, (and 
if you can. Nocthward, that the wound may have the benefic of 
the SunJar the upper end of the wound; and ler that ſprig one- 
ly be thc boal. And take this for a generall rule; Every young General rule, 
plant,ifhe thrive, will recover any wound above the carih, by 
good dreſſing, although it be to the one halte, and ro his very 
hearc. This ſhort cutcing at the remove, ſaves your plancs from 
wind and nezds the lefle or no ſtaking.I commend not lying or Tyingof trees, 
leaning of trees againſt holds or ſtays; for it breede obſtrugtion 
of lap, and wounds incurable. All removing of trees as great as G<ncrall rule, 
y our arm, or above, is dangerous ; though ſometime ſuch will: 
grow, but not continue long, becauſe they be tainted with dead- 
ly wounds,cither inthe root or top (anda tree ance thorowly 
tainted, isnever gocd.) And though they get ſomehold inthe 
earth with ſome Ieffer raw or taws, which give ſome nourith- 
ment to the body of the tree; yet the heart being tainted , he 
will hardly cver thrive; which 3ou may eatuly” diſcern by the 
blackneflec of the boughs as the heart, when you dref{ your trees. 
Alſo, when he is ſet with more tops then the raats/can noitriſh; 
the tops decaying,blacken the boughs,and the bougbs the arms, 
and (o they boil atthe very heart. Or thistaintinthe removyail, 
ifit kill nor preſently, but after ſome ſhort time, it may be dit- 
cerned , blacknefſe' or yellowneffe -in the bark, and a; fmall 
hungred leaf. Or if your removed-planr put forth leaves:the next. 
and ſecond Summer, and little or fewſpraies,, isagreatrlifynet 
a taint, and nxt years death. Thaveknowna tree:tainted? in 
ſetcing, yet grow ,and beare bloffomes for divers years; -and- 
yet for want of ſtrength conld never ſhapehis traic :' - :;. | + - 

 Nexcunto this, or rather equall wich'theſeplanty; are fi1ck- Suckers good 
ers growing out ofthe rodtsof great -——— Heſere 

C3 lums 


Signes of dif- 
eales.cbap. 13. 
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A Running 
plane. 


Plums do ſeldome or never want and being taken ki-:dly with 
their roots, will make very good ſets. And you may help them 
much by nlarging their roots wich the taws of the tree whence 
you take them They are of cwo ſorts : Either growing from the 
very root of the tree - and he.e you muſt be carefull, nor to 
burt your tree when you gather them , by ripping amongſt the 
roots; and that you take them clcan away : for theſe are a great 
and continuall annoyance to the grouth of your tree; and they 
will hardly be clcanſ{cd .S-conily or they doc ariſe from ſome 
taw - and thelc may be taken without danger > with long and 
good roots and will ſoone become trees of ſtrength. 

There is another way, which I have not thorowly proved,to 
get not onely plants for grafling , but Sets to remain for trees, 
whichTcall a £2.29 p/ant the manner of it is this: Take a root 
or kirnell,& pur into the middle of your plot; &the ſecond yeere 
in the ſpring geld histop,ifhe have one principall (as commanly 
by nature they have) & let him put forth only four Syons toward 
the four corners of the Orchard, as neer the earth as you can, If 
he put not four(which is rare)ftay his top till he have put ſoma- 
ny. When you have four ſuch,cut the ſtock aſlope, as is aforeſaid 
in this Chapter. hard above che uppermott ſprig, and keep thoſe 
four without Syons clean and [trcighe till you have them a yard 
and a half,at leaft, or two yards long . Then the next ſpring. in 
graffing time,lay down thoſe four Preyacowards the four corn- 
ers of you r Orchard, with their tops in a heap of pure and good 
carth . and raiſed as high as the root of your Syon,(for ſap will 
not deſcend ) & a fod ro keep them down, leaving nine or twelve 
inches of the cop to looke upward In that hill he will pur roots, 
and his top new cyons, which you muſt ſpread as before,and ſo 
from hill to hill, cill he ſpread the compaſi: of your ground,or 
as far as you lift. If, in bending. the'Syons crack, the matter is 
ſmall ; cleanſe the ground, and be will recover. Every bended 
bough will put:forth dranches, and become trees. If this planc 
be of a bur knot, there is no doubt:I have proved it in one branch 
my felfe,and I know: at ico in Cleveland, a Pear-tree of a 

great bulke andage, blowne cloſe to the earth, hath pur at every 
knot roots into the caxth;: and from root to cop, a great number 


of mighty armesoor trees, filling a great room,like many trees, or 
: a 


Ss nt 
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a lictlz Orchard. Much better may ic be done by ::i1in a lette 
tree. And I could not miſlike this kind, ſavethaccime will: be 
long before it come to perfection. 

Many uſe t buy ſects alrcady grafted; which is nor the beſt way: Sers boughr.] 
for fit, all removes are dangerous : againthere is danger in the 
carriage- Thirdly, itisa coftly covrie of planting - Fourthy, 

every Gardner is not 'ruſty to tel] you good fruit : Fifthly,you 

know not which is beſt, which is worſt, and ſo may take moſt 
care about your workt trees. Laſtly, this way keeps you from 
practiſe . and ſo from experience, in ſoGoud, Gentlemagly, 
Scholer)ike and prefitable a taculty 

The onely bi it way (in my opinion) to have ſure and Jaſting The bes: ers, 
ſets, is never to remove: for every remove is a hinderance ifn-t Varemoyed 
a dangerous hurt,or deadly taint . This is the way : The plat- how. 
form being laid, and the plot appoynted where you will plant 

| every Set in your Orchard, dig the roome where your ſer ſhall 
| ſtand, a yard compaſſ-, & make the earth mellow and clean,and 
mingle it with a few coJe-aſhes,to avoid worms and immediat- 
ly after the fi: ſt change of the Mooneyin thelatter end of Febr42« 
7), theearth being atreſh turned over ,pur in every ſuch room 
three or four kirnels of Apples or peares of che beft;every kirnell 
in an hole made with your, fhngcr , finger<deep, a foor diſtant 
one from another;and that dry month following, is many more, 
(leatt ſome of the former miſſe) in the ſame compaſs bur not in. 
the ſame holes Henc« (God willing )ſhall you have rooesenough: 
If they all or divers of them come up, you may draw (but noc 
dig)up(nor put downJat your plezſurc,the next November How 
many ſoever you take away, to give or beſtow elſewhere, be ſure 
to lcave two of the proudeſt. And when in your ſecond or third 
yeer you graff, if you graff then-at all, leavethe one of thoſe rwo 
| ung 1affed, left in grathng the other, you fail. For ifind by tryall, 
) that after the firſt or ſecond gratfing in the ſame ſtock, being miſt 
! (for who hits all”)the third mitſe puts your ſt ck'in deadiy 
dangcr, for want of ifſue of tap, Yea, though you hic ingrafling, 
yet may your graffs with windor otherwiſe be broken duwn. If 
your graffs or gratf proſper, you have your dcfire,in a plant un- 
removed, without caine, and the fruit at your own- chuice :and 
ſo you may ( ſome little earth being removed) pull but not dig 


up 
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up the other plant-or plants in that room. If your graff or ſtock, 
or both periſh, you have another in the fame place , of berter 
ſtrength to work upon; for thriving withour ſnub,he will over 
lay your grafted ftock muck. And it ishardly peſfible ro miſſe 
in grafting ſo often, if your gardiner be worth his name. 
ENTIRE ſhall notbe amiſfe(as | judge ic)if your kernels be of choice 
beſt ofa1t, fruitzand that youſee them come forward proudly in their bo- 
dy, and bearea fair and broad leaf in colour , tending to a 
greeniſh yellow,(which' argues pleaſant and great fruit) to try 
ſome of Ta ungrafred: for although it be a Jong time ere this 
Come to bear fruit, ten ortwelve years, or more: and at their 
fiſtbearing, the fruit will not ſecm to be like his owne kind, 
yet am | aflured, upon tryall, betore twenty years grouth, ſuch 
trecs will increaſe the bigneſſc and goodnefle of their fruit and 
come perfc&ly to their owne kind . Trees (like other breeding 
creatures)as they grow in yeers, bignefſle and ſtrength,fo they 
mend their fruit . Husbands and houſfwives find this truc by cx- 
perience , inthe rearing of their young ſtore. More then this, 
thereis no tree like this for ſoundnefſe: and durable laſt, if his 
keeping and dreſſing be anſwerable. I grant, the readicft way to 
come ſ{oone to fruir, isgraffing ; becaute, in a manner, all your 
graffs arc takcn off fruit-bearing trees. 
Time of remo- Now when you have made choiſe of your ſets to remove, the 
ving. ground being ready , the beſt time is, immediatly afcerthe fall 
. of thelcaf, in or about the change of the Moon, when the ſap is 
mc quiet- for then the ſap is turning : for it makes no ftay,bur 
in the extremity of drought or cold: At anytime in winter,may 
Generall rule. You tranſplant trees , ſo you putno ice norſnow to the root of 
your plant inthe ſetting - and therefore open, calm , and moiſt 
weather isbeſt. To remove, the leaf being ready to fall and not 
fallen, or budsapparencly pur forth in a moift warm ſeaſon, for 
need,ſometime may do well ;but the ſafeſt is to walk in the plain 
troden path. 

Some hold opinion, that it isbeft removing before the fall of 
the leaf;and Ihear it is commonly praiſed ir: the South by our 
beſt Arboritts,the leaf not fallen; &they give the reaſon to be,that 
the deſcending of the ſap will make ſpeedy roots , But mark the 
reaſons following and I think you ſhall find no ſoundneffc either 


in 
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in that poſition or practice, at leaſt:ini the reaſon. 435 22100 

x. I fay, it is dangerous to remove.when the'ſap is not quiet 3; 
for every remove gives a main check to theftirving-ſap , by ſtay- 
| ing the courſe thzreof ii the body of your planr,as may appear 
by trees removed any time in Summer, they commonly die nay 
| hardly (hall you fave the life of che moſt young and tender plant 
of any kind of wood (ſcarcely hearbs) if you 'remove them in 
the pride of ſap: for proud ſap univerſally ftayed by removal , 
ever hinders ofcentaints, and ſo preſenthy,or in very ſhort time, 
kills. Sapis like blood in mans body, in which is the life, cap 3 
P 9. If the blood univerſally be cold, life is excluded : ſo is fap 
cainted by untimely removal. A ſtay by drought, or cold,is not 
I EROIEnER dangerous, if it be extreame)Jbecauſe more 
natural]. | 

2. The ſap never deſcends, as men fuppoſe; but is conſolidated 
and tranſubſtantiated into the ſubſtance of the tree, and paſſerh 
(alwaies abovethe carth)apward, not onely berwixt the bark 
and the wood, but alſo into and in both body and bark, though 
not fo plentifully, as may appear by a tree budding, nay fruRi- 
fying rwo or chree yecrs,after he be circumciſed,at che very root; 
' like a River that cnlargeth his chanel by a continual deſcent. 
| 3. I cannot perceive what time they would have the ſap to de- 
ſcend. At 1idſ:mmer in a biting drought it ſtays, but deſcends 
not; for immediately upon moitſtare, it makes (econd lhoots; as 
(or before rather) 47:cha?/:ide, when ir ſhapens his buds for next 
yeers fruit, Ifat the fall of leaf, | grant, about that cime is the 
greateſt ſtand bur no deſcent of ſap, which begins ſomewhat be- 
tore the leaffall, but nat long ; therefore at that cime muſt be 
the bift removing,not by reaſon of deſcent, bur ſtay of {ap. 

4. The ſap inchis courſe hath its proficable and apparent 
eff=Cts; as the growth of the tree,covering of wounds,putting of 
{ buds,” whereu>on ic follows, if the ſap deſcend, it muſt needs 
| have ſome «ff: tro ſhew ic? 

5. Laſtly,boughs plaſhr and laid Tower then the root , die for 
want of ſap deſcending, exc:pt where it is forced by the maine 
ſtream of the ſap, as in top b-ughs hanging like watcr in pipes 
or except the piaſhtboughs lying on the ground put roots of his 

| own; yea undtr-baughs, which we _ call water-boughs 
Can 
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Remove ſoon. 


The manner 
of ſerting, 


Set in the 
cruſt, 


Moyſturegood 


can ſcarcely get lap to lives yea intimc dic, becauſe the ſapdoth 
preſſe ſo violently upward: and therefore the faireſt ſhoots and 
fruits areal ways in the top: 


Ovject If you ſay that many lo removed thrive;I ſay,that ſome- | 


what before che tall of the leaf (:but not much) is the ftand 
for the fall and the ſtand are not at one inftant:before the ftand, 
18dangervus But to returne, -, | 

. Fhefooner in winter yeu remove your ſets the better the lat- 
ter the worie: for it is very perillous if a ftrong drought. take 
.your ſets before they have made good their rooting. A plant (cr 
at the fall,ſhall gain(in a manner)a whole yeers growth of that 
which is ſet in the ſpring afrer, 

I uſe inthe ſetting to be ſure that the earth be mouldy ,'/and 
ſomewhat moiſt) that it may run among the ſmall tangles with- 
out ſtraining or bruiting : and asTfillin earth to his root, 1 
ſhake the Set eaſily too and fro, to make the earth ſettle the bet- 
ter tO his roots; and withall cafily with my foot I pur in the 
carthcloſe; for Ayre is noylorae, and concavities will follow: 
Some preſcribe Oatsto be pur in with the earth -1 could like it, 
if Icould know any reaſon thereof. And they uſe to fer their 
plants withthe ſamefide towards the Sun;but this conceit is like 
the other. For firſt, I would have every tree to ftand fo free from 
ſhade, that not onely the roet which therfore you muſt keep 
bare from grafſe)but body , boughs. and branches , and every 
ſpray, may havethe benefit of the Sun. And what hurt, if that 
part of the tree which before was ſhadowed , be now made par- 
takecof the heat ofthe Sun? In turning of Bees Iknow it is 
hurtfull, becauſe it changeth their entrance, paſſage, and whole 
work but not ſo in trees. 

Set as deepas you can,fo that in any wiſe you goe not b-neath 
the cruſt. Look C hap 2. 


Wee ſpake in the ſecond Chapter of moiſture in general: but 


now cſpecially having pur your removed plant into the earth , 
powre on water( of a puddie were good)by diftilling preſently, 
and lo every week twice,in firong drought, ſo long as the earth 
will drink, and refuleby overflowing. For moiſture mollifiee, 
and both gives cave tothe roots to ſpread , and maks the earth 

yeeld ſap and nouriſhment with plenty and facility. Nurſes, 


they 
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(they lay)give beſt and moſt milk after warm drinks. 
If your ground be. ſuch, that it_will keep no moiſture at the 

root of your plant,(uch plants ſhall never like, or but for a cime. 

Thece is nothing more hartull for young trees, - then piercing 

drought. I have knowne-trees of good Rtature, after they have 

been of divers years growth,and thrive well for a good time, '\pe- 

riſh for -wantof water,and very many by reaſon of taints in {et- 

ting. 

Ic is meet your ſets and grafts be fenced, till they beas dig as cn 
your arm, for fear of annoyances; Many ways may Sets reccive ye fenced. 
damages, afcer they beſet, whether grafced orungrafted. For 
although weſuppate, that no noyſome beaſt or other thing muſt 
have accefſc among your trees; yet by caſualty, a Dog, Cat,or 
ſuch like,or yourſelf; or negligent freind bearing you company, 
or a{hrewd boy,may tread or tall upon a young and tender planc 
or graft. Toavoid theſeand many fach chances, you muſt ſtake 
them round a pretty diſtance from the Ser, neither ſo nearnoc 
ſo thick, but that ir may have the'benefic of the Sun, Rain, and 
Air. Your ſtakes (ſmall or great) would be fo ſurely put, or 
driven into the earth , that they break not, if any thing happen 
to lean upon them , clse may the fall be more hurtfull then the 
want of che fence . Let not your ſtakes ſhelter any weeds about 
your ſets; for want of Sun is a great hinderance. Let them ſtand 
ſo far off, that your grafts ſpreading receive no hurt, either by 
rubbing on them, or of any other thing pafling by. If your ſtock 
belong , end high grafted,(which 1 muſt diſcommend, except 
in need) becauſe there the ſap is weak, and they are fubje& ro 
ſtrong winds,and the lightings of birds, }tie eafily with a ſoft 
liſt chree or four pricks, under the clay , and lercheirrops ftind 
above the grafts to avoid the lighting of Crowes, Pics, ©c.upon 
your grafts, If you fticx ſome ſharp thorns at the roots of your 
talks, they will make huctfull things keep off be berter. Other 
better-fences for your grafts] know none. And thus much for 


ſets and ſetting, 
CHAP.VIN. 
Of the d ſtance of rrees, 
= not to what end you ſhould provide good ground, well 
tenced,and plant good a——_ your trees ſhould come 
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to profit, have all your labours loft , for want of due regard to 

the diſtance of placing your trees. | have ſeen many trees ſtand fo 

thick,that one could not thrive for the:throng of his neighbours. 

Hurts of roo If you do mark it. you ſhall ſee the tops of trees rubbed off,their 

neere plan. fide galled like a gall'd horſe back 5: and many trees have more 

ring. ſtumps then boughs, and. moſt trces not well thriving; bur ſhore, 
ſftumpiſh,and evill-thriving boughs; like a Corn-field overſced- 
cd. ora Townover peopled, ora paſture over laid; which the 
Gardner muſt either let grow,or leave the Tree very few boughs 
to bear fruic, - Hence ſmall thrift, galls, wounds, diſeaſcs, and 
ſhort lifc to the trees : and while they live, green, lictle, hard, 
worm-=aten, and cvill-thriving fruit ariſe, to the diſcomfort of 
the owners. 

To prevent which diſcommodity,one of the beſt remedies is, 
the ſufficient and fic diſtance of trees. Theref2re at the ſetting of 
po plants,you muſt have fuch reſpeA,that the diſtance of them 

e ſuch,that every tree be not annoyance, bur an help to his fel- 
lowes - for trees (as a}t other things of-the ſame kind) ſhould 
ſhroud,and not hurt ohec another. Andafſure your (elf,that every 
touch of trees(as well under as above)is hurtfall : Therefore this 

Generall rule muſt bea general rule in this Art, That no tree in an Orchard 
All touches well ordered,nor no bough, nor cyon, drop upon or touch his 
hurcfull. fcllowes. Let no man think this impoflible, = look- in the 
eleventh Chapter of drefling of trees. If they touch,the wind will 
cauſc aforcible rub. Young cwigs are tender, it bovghs or arms 
touch or rub,if they arc ſtrong,they make great galls. No kind of 
touch therefore in trees can be good. 
The beſt di- Now it isto be conſidered what diftance among Sets is requi- 
Nance of trees ſjte, and that muſt be gathered from the compaſſe and room that 
cach trec by probability will take and fill. And herein lam of a 
contray Opinion to all them which praGiſe or teach the plant- 
ing of-rrees,that ever yet knew,read orheard of: for the com- 
mon | _ betwene tree and tree, is ten foot; iftwenty foot, itis 
thought very much. But I ſuppoſe 20 yards diſtance isſmall e- 


nough berwixt tree and tree, or tather too too little. For the 
diftance muſt needs. be as far as two.trecs are well able to over- 
ſpread and fill, ſo they touch not by one: yard at the leaft; Now I 
amaſſured, anJ Iknow one Apple tree, ſer ofaflip finger-zrear, 

| in. 
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BY 


in the ſpace of twenty yeares( which | accounta very 1mall 
part ofa trees age, as is ſhewed chap. 14.) hath ſpread his 
boughes cleven or twelve yards compaſſe rhar is, five or fixe 
yards on every fidz. Hence ] gather,that in forty or fifty years, 
(which yet is but a-ſmall time of his age)a tree in good ſoile, 
well liking, by good drefsing( for that is much availcable to 
this purpo:c) will ſpread doublear the lcaft, viz. twelve yards 
on a fide; which being added to twelve allotted to his fellow 
make ewenty and foure yards, and fo farre diftant muſt every 
tree ſtand from another. And look how fara tree ſpreads his 
boughs above, ſofar doth he put his roots under the carth, or 
rather further, if chere be no ſtop nor let by walls,trees, rocks, 
barren earth, and ſuch-like-for an huge bulke, and ftrong 


armes, maſsie boughes,many branches, and infinite twigs, re- The parts of 


quire wide ſpreading roots. The cop hath the vaſt gire to * © 


ſpread his boughes in, high and low, this way and that way; 
but the roots are kept in the cruſt of the earth, they may not 
goe downeward, nor upward out of the earth, which is their 
element, no more 'then the fiſh out of the water, Camclion 
out of the aire, nor Salamander out of the fire. Therefore 
they muſt needs ſpread far under che earth. And I dare well 
ſay If Nature would give [cave to man, by Arc to dreffe the 
root of trees, to take away the taws and angles that lap and 
frer, and grow ſuperfluouſly and diſorderly, ( for every thing 

ublunary is curſed for mans ſake) the tops above being anſwe- 
rably drefſed, we ſhould have trees of wonderfull greatneſle, 
and infinite durance. And [I perſwade my felfe that this might 
be done ſometimes in winter, to trecs ſtanding in faire plains 
and kindly carth, with ſmall or no danger atall. So that I 
conclude , that twenty foure yards isthe leaſt ſpace that Art 
. canallow for trees to ſtand diſtant one from another. 


If you aske me what uſe ſhall be made ofthat waſt' ground WaRt groud 


in an 


berwixt treeand tree: Ianſwer, If you pleaſe to plant ſome 
tree ortrees inthat middle ſpace, you may ; and'as your trees 
grow contiguous, great and thick, you may. at your pleaſure 
take up thoſe Jaſt trees And'this I cake to be the chiefe caule 
why the moſt trees ftand'fo thick: for men not knowing 
(or not regarding ) this ſecret of needfull diftance, and loving 
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fruit of trecs planted to their hands, think much topull up'any 
though they pine one another. If you or your heirs or ſucce(- 
ſorts would take up ſome great-trees(paſt ſetting) where they 
ſtand too thick, be ſure to doc it about Midſomer, and leave no 
maine roots. I deftinate the ſpace of foure and twenty yards, 
for crees of age and ſtature. More then this , you have borders 
to be made for walks,with Roſes,Berrics; &c. 

And chicfly conſider, that your Orchard,” for the firſt twenty 
or thirty years, will ſerve you for many Gardens; for Saffron, 
Licoras, roots, andother hearbs for profic, and flowers for plea- 
ſurs : ſo that noground necd be waſted if the Gardiner be skil- 
full and diligent.But be ſure you come not neere with ſuch deep 
dcIving the roots of your wrecs, whoſe compaſle you may partly 
diſcerne, by the compaſſe of the tops,if your top be well ſpread. 
And under the droppings and ſhadow of your trees, be ſure no 
hearbs will like. Lec this be ſaid for the diſtance of trees, | 


C HAP,IX. 
Of the placing ofTrees, 
3 placing of trees in an Orchardzis well worth the regard- 
For although ic muſt be granted , that any'of ourforcſaid 
trees( chap. 2.) will like well in any part of your Orchard, be- 


Ing good and well dreft earth; yetare:ot all trees alike wor- 


thy ofa good place. And therefore I with that your Filberc, 
Plums, Damſons,Bulleſic,and ſuch-like,be utterly removed from 
the plain ſoyle of your Occhard into your fence: for there is not 
ſuch fertiliry and eaſefull growth, as within : and there alſo they 
are more ſubje& to,8& can abide the blaſts of,Ac/221.The Cherrics 
and Plums bcing ripe in the hot cime of Summer, and the reſt 
Randing longer, arc not ſo ſoon ſhaken as your better fruit: nei- 
ther, if they ſuffer lofle, is ycur Iofſe ſo great. Beſides that, 
your fences and ditches will devour ſome of your, fruit 
growing in, or neare your hedges. And ſecing the continu- 
ance of all theſe ( except Nuts) is ſmall, the ow of them ought 
to be the lefſe. And make no doubt,but the fences of a large Or- 


chard will containe a ſufficient number of ſuch kind of Frait- 
trees in the whole compaſſe. Ir is not material], but at your 


pleaſure; in the faid fences, you may cither intermingle 
| your 


| 
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your ſeverall kinds of Fruit-rrees;or let every kind by ic ſelfe,or 
der doth very well become your better& greacer truit.Lec there- 
fore your Apples, Peares,and Quinces, poſlefſe the ſoile of your 
Orchard, unlefſe you be eſpecially affcFed to ſome of your 
other kinds: and of them, let your greatcſt trees ct growth ftand 
further from Sun,and your- Quinces at the ſouth- ſide or end,and 
your Apples in the middlc : ſo thajlt none bee any hindrance to 
his fellows. The warden tree, and Winter-pcare will challenge 
the preeminence for ſtature, Of your \ppte-crees, you ſhali find 
a difference in growth. A good Pippin will grow large, anda 
Coftard-rree : ftead them on the North-fide of your other Ap- 
ples ; thus being placed , the leaſt will give Sunto the reſt,and 
the greateſt will ſhroud their fellows. The Fences and out-rrees 


will guacd all. 
CHAP. X. 
Of Grafting, 


Ow are we come to the moſt curious pointof our facul- Of Gravino 
ty. curious in conceir, but in deede as plaine and ealte as or Carving, 


the reſt,when ic is plainly ſhewn, which we commonly call Grat- 
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A Graffe. 


Kinds of 


grafting. 


Graft how. 


A graft what, 


Eyes. 


fing,or(afcer ſome)Grafting,l cannot Etymologize,nor ſhew the 
originall ofthe Word,except it come of Graving or Carving. 

But the the thing or martcer is: The reforming of the fruit 
of one tree with the fruit of another, by an acrtificiall tranſpla- 
cing or tranſpofing of a ewigge,bud or leafe,{commonly called a 
Graft taken from one tree of the ſame, or ſome other kinde, 
and placed or put to, or into another tree. in one time and man- 
ner. 

Of this there bz divers kinds, but three or foure now eſpeci- 
ally in uſe: co wit, Grafcing, inciting, packing on, grafting in 
the ſcutchion, or inoculating - whereof the chicfe and moſt uſu - 
al), iscalled Grafting (by the gencrall name, C:exoches : ( for 
icts the moſt known, ſureſ, readieſt, and plaincſt way to have 
{tore of good fruit. 

It is thus wrought; You muſt with a fine, thin, trong and 
ſharpeSaw, made and armed for that purpoſe, cut off afoot a- 
bove theground or thereabouts,. in a plain without a knor or 
as neare as you can without a knot (for ſome ſtocks will bec 
knotty) your Stocke, ſet,or plant being ſure]; ſtayed with your 
foot and lepgg : or otherwiſe ſtraight overwhart{ for the Stock 
may be crocked ) and then plain his wound ſmoothly with a 
ſharpe knife : that done, cleave him cleanly in the middle with 
a Cleaver,and a knock or mall,and with a wedge of Wood. Iron, 
or Bone,two handful long at leaſt; put into the middle of that 
clift,with the ſame knock,make the wound gape a ſtraw breadth 
wide into which you muſt put your Graffes. 

The graft is a top=twig taken from ſome orher tree ( for it is 
a folly to put a graffe into his owne ſtock) beneath the upper- 
motli ( and ſometimes in need,the ſecond) knot, and with a ſharp 
knife fitted in the knot ( and ſometimes our ofthe knot when 
need is) wich ſhoulders an inch downward . and ſo put into the 
_ with ſome thruſting (but not ſtraining) barke to barke in- 
ward. 

Let your graff- have three or four eyes for readines to put forth, 
and give ifſue to the ſap, It isnot amiſle co cut off the top of your 

raff-.& leav* it buc five, or ſixe inches long, becauſe commonly 
you ſhall ſce the tops of long Fraffes dic. The reaſon is this. The 


ſap in graffing receives a rebuke,& cannot worke fo ſtrong! _ 
ently, 
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ſently and your graffes receive not ſap (> readily, as thenaturall 
branches. When your graffs are cleanly & cloſely pur in,& your 
wedge puld out nimbly, for fear of putting your graffs out of 
frame,take well tempered morter ſoundly yrrought with chatfe 
or horſe dung ( for the dung of catcle will grow hard, and 
ſtraine your graffs) the quantity of a Goo'e egge, and divide it 
Juft, and therewith all cover your ſtock, laying the one halfe on 
che one ſide and the other halfe on the other fid: of your graffes, 
(left thruſting again your graffes you move them ) and ler both 
your hands thruft at once, and al.ke, and let your clay beten- 
der, to yeeld cafily; and all , left yoa move your graffes. Some 
uſe to cover th: cleft of the ftocke, under the clay, with a Piece 
of barke or leafe, ſome witha ſear cloth of waxe and butcer , 
which as they be not much necdfull , fo they hart not, unleſſe 
char by being buftie about them . you move your graffs from 
their places. They uſe allo mofſe, tyed on above the clay 
with ſome bryar, wicker,or other bands. Theſe profit nothing. 
They all put the graffes in danger, with pulling and thruſting : 
for [hold this generall rule jn graffing and planting ; if yuur 
flock and graffes takeand thrive (for ſome will take and not 
thrive, being tainted by ſome mezancs i.1 the planting or graf- 
Pg will(wichout doub: recover their wounds ſafely and 
{horely. | | 
Thebeſt time ot grafting from the time of removing your 


General rule. 


Time of 


tock is the next Spring , for that ſavesa ſecond wound,and a gratfing. 


ſecond repulte offap , if your ſtock be of ſufficient bigneſle to 
caxca graffe from as big as your thumbe, to as big asan arme 
of a man. You mav graffe leff {which I like)& bigger, which I 
like not ſo well. The beſt time of the year is in the laſt part of 
Februaryor March,or beginning of A pr:!l, when the Sun witch 
his heat begins co make the ſap ſtirre more rankly about the 
change of the moon,before you ſeeany great apparency of leafe 
or tlowers,but onely knots and buds, and before they be proud, 
though ir be iooner * Cherries, Peares;Apricoks, Quinczs, and 
Plummes would be gathered and grafted ſooner. 

The graffes may be gathered ſooner in Febraary, or any time 
within a month, or two, before you graffe, or upon the ſame 
day(which I commend )lit you get Ls anytime defore : for l 

have 


Gathering of 


gratfes, 
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have knowne gr.ffes gathered in Decerbe 2nd doe well , take 
heed of drought 1 have my ſelftakena burke not ofa tree, aid 
the ſame day when he was lid in the corth about mid 7eb7;:a;y 
oathered grafts znd put inhim, and one cf thoſe graff:3 bore 


Greffes: of 01d the third yeare afcer and the fourth vlentifully ; Graffes of old 


TCCs, 


Where taken. 


Emmirs. 


rrees would be gathered tooner then of young trees for they 
ſooner breake and bud. It you keepe graff:- in the earch mygi- 
ſture with ric hear of the Sun wil make them iprour as faſt, as 
if they were growing on the ire, And thereforc ſeeing keeping 
1s dangerous, the furcft way(acI judgc)is to take them within 
a weeke of the time of your graiting. 

The grafts would be taken not of the proadeft twigs,for it may 
be your ſtock is not anſwerable in ſkreng;h. And therture(ſay]) 
the grafts brought from South co us in the North although hey 
take and thrive( which is ſomewhat dyubriull, by reaſon of the 
diffcrence of the clime and carriage )yer ſhall they.in time faſhion 
themſcives to our cold Northern (oiie.'n grouth,taſte&e. 

Nor of the pooreſt ;for want of itrength may make them un- 
ready to receive ſap (and who can eel 
ed)nor on the oarfide of your tree, forthere ſhould your tree 


ſpread, but in the middeſt: for there you may be ſure your” 


treeisno whit hindered in his grouth or forme . He will 1] 
recover inward, more then you would wiſh. If your clay clift in 
Summer with drought, looke well in the Chinkes for Emmcts 
and Earwigs,tor they are cunning and cloſe theeves, about gratts; 
you ſhall hnd them ſtirring in the morning and evening and the 
rather in the moiſt weather ; Thave had many young buds of 
Graffs, even in the flouriſhing, eaten with Ants. Ler this iuffice 
for grafting, which is in the faculty counted the cheite lecrect,and 
becauſe it is moſt uſuall, it is beſt knowne. 
 Graff:s are not to be dilliked for grouth,till they wither, pinc, 
and die, Uſually before 17:4/#-z7 they break,ifthey live.Some 
(but few)keeping proud and green; will not put cill che fecond 
yeerlo is it to be thought of Sets. 

The firſt ſhery of putting is no ſ'ire figne of grouth,ir is but the 
ſap the graff=: brought with him from his tree. 

So ſoone as you ſcethe graft put forth grouth , take away the 
clay, for then doth neither the ſtock nor the graft need Ot 
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little freſh well rempered clay in the hole of the ftocks) for the 
clay is now tender, and rather keeps mvifture then drought. 

The other waies of changing the naturall fruit. of Trees, are 
more cucicus then profitable and therefore I mind not to beſtow 
much labaur or time about-them, onety I ſhat make knowne 
what | have provehand what Edeecthinke. = 

Aud firſt of inciting , which is the cutting of the beck ofthe 
boalc,a rine or brauch of a tree at ſome bending or knee, {houl- 
derwite with two gaſhes, ocnely wich a ſharp knife tothe woed : 


Inciſing. 


then take a wedge, the bignes of your grat, ſharp ended, flat on | 


the one fide, agreeing with the tree, and round on the other 
tide, and with that being thruſt in, raiſe your bark ,then pur in 
your gratle,faſhioned like your wedge juſt: and laſtly cover your 
wound,and faſt it up, and take heed of training. This will grow 
bur co ſmall purpoſe, for it is weak hold, and lightly ic will be 
under Sr. 

tree of a great ſtock that will nor eafily be clifezd But | have try- 
ed a better way for great trecs, v/z.Firſt,cut him off ftraight,and 
cleanſe him with your knite, then cleave him into four quarters, 
equali:y with a ftrong cleaver: then take for every clittetwo or 
three {mall (but Way, Ser Juſt of the bigneſſe of your gratts, 
and with thoie wedges driven in with a hammer , open thefour 
clif.s ſo wide (but no wider) that they may take your four 
oraffes with thruſting, nor with training: and laſtly cover and 
clay it cloſely; and this isa ſure & good way of grafting:or thus; 

clifc your ſtock by his edges twice or thrice with your clever, 
and open him with your wedge inevery clift one by one,and 

put in your gratfes and then cover them. This may doe well, 


Packing on is when you cut aflope a twig of the fame bigneſſe Packing thus 


with your grafc, either in or befid:s the knot, two inches long, 
and make your graft 2grez jump with the cyon, and gh your 
graft and your cyon in the middeft of the wound, lJength-way,a 
{traw breadth deep, and thruſt the one intothe vther, wound to 
wound, fap to lap, barke to barke,rhen tye them cloſe and day 
them. This may doe well. The faircft graft have in my little 
Orchard, which [have planted, is thus packs, on,and the branch 
whereon I put him,is in his plentifull roote. 
To be ſhort in this point, cut youn graft inany ſort or faſhion 
2 wo 


Thus may you graft bezewixt the bark and the a gre ack, 
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two inches long and joyne him cleanly and cloſe to any cther 
ſprig of any tree in the latter end of the time of grafting, when 


ſap is ſomewhat rite,and in all probability they will cloſe and 
thrive - thus. 


——_— — 
The fprig, Thegraft. The twis, The graft. 
' Or any other faſhion you thinke gocd. = _— 
Inoculating, Jnoculating is an eye or bud, taken bark and all from cne 
tree,and placed in the room of another eye or bud of another; 
cut both of one compas, and their bound. This muſt be done 
In Summer, when the lap is proud. 

Much lixe unto this,is that they ca!l grafting in the ſcutch- 
ion, they. differ thus: That here you muft take an cye with his 
leaf, or(in mine opinion)a bud with his leaves (Note that an 

Grafting.in eye is for a ſcion, a bud is tor flowers and fruitYand place them 


_ 


or bark where you muſt ſet it, muſt bee thus cuc with a 

ſharp knife,& the barke raiſed with a wedge,and then the 

eye or bud put in & fo bound up. I'cannot deny but ſiich may 
grow, And your bud ithe take will lower, and beare fruit in 
that year: as ſome grafts and ſets alſo, being ſet for 
bloomes, It theſe two kindes thrive, they reforme but a ſpray 
and an under. grow:h. Thus you may place Roſes or thornes, 
and Cherries on Apples,and ſuch like, Many wrice much more 
of grafting, but to ſmal purpoſe. Whom ws Jeave to themſclves, 
and their : followers, and ending this ſccr2t,we come in the n: xt 
chapter toa point of knowledge moſt requilice in an Arboritt 
as well for all other woods as for an Orchaid, 


Scuthi'on. onan other tree, ina plain (for they ſo teach:) the place FF | 


CHAP.II 
Of the ri ght dreſſin g of Trees. 

I: all rheſe things aforcſaid were indeed performed, as we 
have ſhewed them in words,you ſhould have a perte& orchard 
Neceflity of natore & iubftance,begun to your hand : And yetare all ibefe 
dreſhing trees, things nothing, if you want that ſkil to keep and drefle your 
trees. Siich is the condition of all earthly things, whereby a 

man recciveth profit or pleaſure; that they degenerate preſent 


ly 
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ly without good ordering. Man himiclf letc to himſclte,growes 
from bis heavenly and ſpirituall generation , and bccomerh 
| b-aftly yea deviliſh to his own kind, unlefſe he be. regenerate, 
| No marvell then. if trecs make their ſhoors, and pur their ſprays 
dilorderly. And cruly(itI were worthy to judge)there is not a 
| miſchicfe thzt breedeth greater and more generall harme to all 
| the Orchard ep cially if ch:y be of any continuance that ever I 
ſaw,(I will not excepr three)eaen the want of the {kiltull dreſ- 
{ing of trees. It 18a common and unſkiltull opinion,and ſaying, 
Lec all giow,and they will bzare more fruice:and if chou lop a- 
way ſuperfluous buughs ithry ſay what a pirty is this' how many c 11 
apples would theſe have borne? not conlid:ring there may ariſe **"fHf 
huts to your Occhard, aiwell( nay rather) by abundance as by 
vant of wood.Sound end thriving plants in a good toile wijl 
| ever yeeld roo much woud; and diforderly, buc never toy litre, 
| So thata ſkilfull and painfull Arborift need never want matter 
[| to effcaa plemitull and well dreft orchard: for it is an caſte 
; matter to take away iuperfluous boughs (if your gardiner have 
Skill co know them)whereof your plants will yecld abundance, 
and (kill will leave ſufficient well ordered. All ages both by 
rujeand experience do conſent to a pruning and Jopping of 
trecs: yet have not any that I know de.cribed unto us(cxcepr in 
dari and generall words) what ur which are thoſe ſuperfluous 
boughes, which we muſt take away , and that is the chiefc and 
moſt needfull point to be known? in lopping. And we may well 
afſure our ſflves,Cas in all other Arcs,fo in this)there Is a vantage 
avd dexcerity by tkill and an habice by priftite out of experi- 
ence, inthe pertormance hereof for the profir cf mankind ; yer 
doe not 1 know (I:t me ſpeak it with the patience of our cun- 
nivg Atborifſts)any thing within the compaſle of ham2n affaices 
ſo neceſſiry, and fo little regarded, not onezly in Orchards, 
bur alſo ina!] othzr timber trees, where,or whatſoever. 
he wr _ pony men v—_— you {hall _ ve £5r _ Timber wood 
! g , e(nay fomerimes twenty toure) evill ,11 gen 
thriving. rotten and dying trees, even while they live? and in 
ſtead of trees,theafands of buſhes and ſhrubs. What rotcennefle? 
what hollowneſſe? what dead armes? withered rops ? curralled 
trunks ? what loads of moſſcs? drouping boughs? and dying 
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dratiches you {hall ſee every where? And thoſe that are like in this 
{ort are in a manner a}l unprofitable boughs , cankered arms, 
crooked,little and ſhort boa!s: what an infinite number of buſh - 
es, ſhrubs, and skrogs cf hazels , thornes , and other profitable 
wood, which might be brought by dreſling to decom? great and 
goodly crees?Confider now the cauſe:The lefler wood hath been 


acre 


The caule of 
hurts in woods | 


Imagin the root to be ſpread far wiacr, 
ſpoyled with care!cfſe, unskilfull , and untimely flowing and 
much alſo ofthe great wood. The greater trees at the firſt riſing 
have filled and over-ladcn themſelves with a number of waſtful 


boughs? 
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borghcs ad fuckers, v.bich have not only Arawnethe ſap from 
the buale bur alto have made it knotty, and themſelves ar:d the 
boale moſſie for want of drefling , whereas it in the prime of 


g:ouh they had beene taken away cloſz, all but one top(accor- Drefſe rimber 
ding to this pattern)and cleane by the bulke, the trength of ail *ees how, 


theſzp ſhould have gone to the bulke, and ſohe would have 
recovered and covered his knots,and have pit forth afaice long 
and ftraight body(as youſce) for timber proficable , huge, great 
of bu ke. and of infinite laſt. 

It all trtmbercrees were ſuch Cwillſome ſay) how ſhould we 
have crocked wood for wheels, &c? 

/aſw. Drefle all yon can, and there will be enough crooked 
for thoſe uſes. 

More then this, in moft places, they grow fo thick, that nei- 
ther themielves, nor earth, nor any thing under or neer them 
can thrive, nor Sun, nor rain, nor aire can, doe them, norany 
thing neere or under them any profit or comfort, 

I ſcea number of Hags, where, out of one roote you ſhall ſee 
three or feure (nay more, ſuch is mens unskilfull grecdinefle , 
who defiring many have none goos) pretty Oxes or Aſhes 
ſtcaightand tall, becauſe the root at the firft (hoot gives ſap a- 
maine : but if one cnely of them might be ſuffered to grow, and 
that well and cleanly pruned, all to his very top, what a tree 
ſhould we have in time? And wee ice by thoſe roots continually 
and plentifully ſpringing,no:wwihftanding fo deadly wounded, 
Fhat a comodity ſhould ariſe ro the owner, and the Common- 
wealth, if wood were cheriſhed, and orderly drefſcd, 

T he waſt boughs cloſely and skiltully taken away, would give 


would grow of huge length and bignefſe. But here(me thinkes) 
I heare an unskil1full Arborift {ay, that trees havetheir ſevera!l 
formes, even þy nature, the Pcare, the Holly, the Aipe, &c gr.,w 
Jong in bulk with few and little armes, the Oxe by nxrure bro2d 
and ſuch like. All this I grant: but grant me alſo, thc chere isa 


profitable end andufe of every tree, from which it it deciine The end of 
(rhough by nature) yer man by art may (nay mult) corre& ir, 7E05: 


Now other end oftrees I could never learne) then g£00d timber , 
fruit much and good ; and pl:aſurez uſes phylicail hinder ne= 
thing a good forme. Nei- 


, - fit of 
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Trees wil takz 
any forme, 


The end of 
trees, 


How to drcſle 
2 fruir-tree. 


Neither let any man io much as thinke;thar it is unprofitable 
much lefſe unpofliovle, to reforme any tree of what kind foever 
For{\beleeve me)l have tryed it, I can bring any trec(beginning” 
becimes )to any forme. Th: Peare and Holly may be made to 
ſpread,and the Oke to cloſe. 

Bur why doe 1 wander out of the compaſle of mine Occhar 4 
into the Forreſts and Woods? Neither yet am I from my pur- 
poſe,if boals of timber-trees ſtand in necd of all the ſap,to make 
them great and ftreight ( for ſtrong grouth and dreſſing makes 
ſtrong trees)then it muſt be profitable for fruii(a thing more im- 
mediatly ſerving a mans need)to have all the ſap his root can 
yeeld: for as timber ſound, great, and long, is the 7997 of tim2b:7 
:rec5. and therefore they beare no fruite of worth: ſo fruit, good, 
ſound,pleaſant, great and much, is the end fruite trees. That 
gardiner therefore ſhall performe his ducic skilfully & faithful- 
ly, which ſhall fo dreffc his trecs, that they may beare fuch and 
ſuch ſtore of fruit,which he ſhall never doe(I dare undertake)un- 
lcfle he keep this order in drefſing his trees. 

A fruit tree ſo Rtanding, that there need none other end of 
drefling but fruite(not ornaments, not walks, nor delight to 
ſuch as would pleaſe their cye only , and yet thebeſt forme can- 
not but both adorne and dclight) muſt be parted from within 
two foot or there aboucs,of the carth,fo high to give libertye to 
dreſſe his roote, and nohigher, for drinking up the ſap that 
ſhould feed his fruit , for the boale will be firſt, and beft ſerved 
and fed , becauſe he's next che roote, and of greateit waxe and 
ſubſtance and that makes him lonegcſ of life, into two,three or 
toure armes, as your ftocke or graff-s yeeld twigs, and every 
arme into two or more branches , and every b::nch into his ſfe- 
verall ſyons, ſtill ſpredding by «quali degrees ,to that bis loweſt 
ſpray be hardly without the reach uf a mans hand,and his high- 
eft be not paſt two yards higher, rarely(eſpecially in the mid- 
deſt)that no one twig touch his fellow, Let him ſpread as farre 
as helift without his maiſter-bough, orlop equally. And when 
any bough doth grow ſadder and fall lower then his tellowes 
(as they will with weight of frait)eaſe him the next ſpring of 
his ſuperfluous twigs,and he will Riſe:when any bough or ſpray 
{hall amount above the reſt ; either ſnub his top with a nip be- 
twixt 
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twixs your finger and your thumb, or with aſharpe knife, and 
take him cleane away,and ſo you may uſe any Cyon you would 
reforme; and as your tree growes in ſtature and ſtrength, ſoler 
him riſe with his tops but ſlowly, and carly, eſpecially in the 
middeft,and equally, and in breadth alſo; and tollow him up- 
ward with lopping his under grouth and water-boughes, keep- 
ping the ſame diftance of two yards, but not above three'in a- 
ny wiſc,betwixt the loweft and che higheſt twigs. 
1. Thus 7. a wel-liking, cleanc- skind, healthfull, gegeges of 
great,and longlaſting trees. | good dreſſing, 
2. Thus ſhall your tree grow low,and ſafe from winds,for his Remedy. 
top will be great, broad, and weighty. 
3- Thus growing broad, ſhall your trees beare much fruit ( I 
dare ſay ) one as much as {txe of your common trees and good 
without ſhadowing, dropping and fretting ; for his boughes 
branches, and twigs ſhall be many, and thoſe arc they(not the 
boale)which beare fruite. 
4. Thus ſhall your boale being lictle(not ſmall, but low)by 
— of his ſhortneſſe, take little, and yecld muchfapto 
ruit. | 
5- Thus your trees by reaſon of ftrength in time of ſetting 
ſhall put forth more blofſomes and more fruit, bcing free from 
taints(for ſtrength is a great help to bring forth much) and ſafe- 
ly, whereas weaknefle fails in ſetting, though the ſeaſon be 
calme. 
Some uſe to bare trees roots in winter, to ftay the ſetting till 
hotter ſeaſons, which I diſcommend, becauſe 
I. They hurc the roots. 
2.1t ſtaycs nothing at all. 
3- Thoughit did, being ſmall, with us in the North they 
bave their part of our Apr;//and May Frofts. 
4+ Hinderance cannor profit val trees in ſctting, 
5. They waft much labour. 
6+ Thus ſhall your tree be eafie to drefſe, and without danger, 
either tothe tree or the dreffer. 
| 7 Thus may you ſafcly and eafily gather your fruit without 
falling bruifing,or breaking of Cyons. | 
This is the beſt forme of a fruit tree, which 1 have here ſhad- 
F dowed 
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meanecs in time die : For the ſap prefſeth upward ; and iris like 
dowed out for the better capacity of them that are led more 
with the eye, then the mind, craving pardon for the detormity, 
becauſe I am nothing skilfull either in the painting or carving, 
Imagine that the paper makes but one ide ot ihe tree to ap- 
peare, the whole round compaſſe will give leavefor many more 
armes,boughes,branches,and cyons, 


The perfe(t forme of a Fruit tree, 


If any tree cannot well be brought to this forme : Expert? cre- 

de Roberto, | can ſhew divers of them under twenty years of age, 

Time beſt for The fitteſt time ofthe Moone for proyning, is,as of graſting, 
proyning, when the ſap is ready to ſtirre ( not proudly ſtirring J and ſo to 
cover the wound ; and of the yeere, a moneth before (or at leaft 
when)you | mx Drefſe Pearcs, Apricocks, Peaches, Cherries, 
and Bullys ſooner. And old trees before young plants, you may 
drefle at any time betwixt Leafe and Leafe. And note where you 
cake any thing away, the ſap the nexc Summer will be putting - 
Be ſuretherefore when he puts a bud in any place where you 
would not have him,rub it off with your finger .. And 
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And here you muſt remember the common homely proverbe : Drefling be- 
Soone crookes the tree. Ces 
That good C arrell muſt be. | 

Begin berimes with trees, and do what you lift : but if you ler 

them gro\ great and ſtubborne, ' you muſt doe as the tree lift. 

They will not bend but break, nor be wound without danger. 

A ſmall branch will] become a bough, and a bough an armec in 

bigneſſe. Then if you cut him, his wound will feſter, and hardly 

without good kill recover:thereforc, O5/*a pr.ncipiis, Of ſuch Faults ofevill 
wounds and leffer,or any bough cut off a handfull or more from 9r<ft rrees and 
the body, comes hollowveſſe, and untimely death. And there-*Þ*r**dy- 
fore when you cut,ftrike cloſe;and cleanc,and upward,and leave 

no bunch. | x 

This * -me in ſome caſes ſometimes may be altered : If your 
tree, Or... , ſtand neereyour Walkes, it it pleaſe your fancy TR al- 
more,let him not break till his boal be above your head : ſo may 
you'walk under your trees at your pleafure, Or if you ſet your 
truic crees for your ſhades in your Groves, then [ reipe& not the 
forme of the tree but the cormlineſle of the walke. 

All this hitherto ſpoken of dreſſing, muſt be underſtood of 
young plants, to be formed : it is meetyg{ſumewhat be ſaid for the 
inſtru&tion of them that have old trees already formed,or rather 
deformed ': for /Mainm non v tatnr 1/8 copnitum, The faults 
therefore of a diſordered tree, 1 find to be five. 

1. An unprofitable boalc, 


Dreſſing of old 
trees, 


Faulrs are five, 
2. Water boughes. | and their re- 
3. Fretters, medies, 


4+. Suckers. And, 

5. One principall top. 

A long boale asketh much feeding,.and the more he hath the 
more he defires,and gets,'as a drunken mar arink,or a covetous Long boale. 
man wealth,Yand the lefſe remaincs for the fruit ; he puts his 
boughes into the ayr,and makes them,the fruit and itle}fe more No remedy. 
dangered with winds : for this I know no remedy, after that the 
tree is come to grouth ; once evill, never good. | 

Water boughes, or urdcer grouth, areſuch boughes as grow 
low under other<, and are by them over grown, overſhadowed, x Warer 
dropped on, and pinde for want of plenty offap, and by that boughes. 

F 2 meane 
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water in her courſe, where it findeth moſt ifſue,thither it Aowerh 

leavi ng the other lefle (Juices dry cven as wealth to wealth,and 
much co more.Thele ſo long as they beare,they beare lefſe, worle 
and fewer fruit,and watcriſh. 

Remedy, The remedy is eafic, if they be not grown greater then your 
arme, lopchem cloſe and clcanc, and:cover the middle of the 
wound; the next Summer when he is dry, with a ſalve made of 
tallow,tarre anda very liccle pitch, good for the covering of a- 

Bark-pild,and ny ſuch wound ofa great tree: unleſſe it be bark-pild, and then 

the remedy. afeare cloth of freſh butter,hony and waxe preſently (while the 
wound is green)applycd, is a ſoveraigne remedy,in Summer e- 
ſpecially. . Some bind ſuch wounds with a thumb rope of hay, 
moift,and rub it with dung. 

Frerters. Fretters arc,when as by the negligence of the Gardner,two or 
more parts of the tree, or of diverſe trees, asarmes, boughes 
branches,or twigs, grow ſo neere and cloſe together, that one 
of them by rubbing doth wound one another. This fault of all o- 

' ther ſhewes the want of skill(or care at leaſtin the arboriſkt : for 

Remedy, here the hurtis apparenz,and the remedy eafie ſeene togbetimes: 
galls are wounds incurablc,but by taking away thoſe members: 
for Ict them grow,and they will be worſe and worle, and fo kill 
themſelves with civill ſtrive for roomth, and danger the whole 
tree. Ayoid them betime therefore, as a common. wealth doth 
boſome cnemies. | 

Suckers, - A Sucker is along, proud, and diſorderly Cyon, growing 
ſtreight up ( for pride of ſap makes proud, long, and ftreighc 
grouthYout of any lower parts of the tree receiving a great part 
of the ſap, and —_— iruic, till it have tyranized over the 
whole tree. Theſe are like idle and great Drones among Bees - 
and proud andidle members in a common wealth. 

The remedy ofthis is, as of water boughes, unlefſſe they be 
growne greater thenall the reſt of the bonghes; and then your 
Gardner (at your — may leave him for his boale, .and 
take away all, or the inoſt ct the reſt; If he by little flip him, and 
— him, pcrhaps he will take : my faireſt Apple tree was ſuch a 

ip. 
-1cval Oneortwo principall top-boughes are as evill, ina manner 

; wn b@ do as ſuckers;they. riſe of the ſame cauſe, and receive the {ame re- 

and remedy. | medy : 


Touching. 


Se En: ed tea. 
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medy: yet theſe are more toJerable, becauſe theſe beare fruir, yea 
the beft:but Suckers of long cime do not bearc. 

I know not how your tree ſhuuld be faulty, if you reforme 
all your vices timely, & orderly, As theſe rules ſerve for dreflin 
young trees, and ſets in the fictt ſetting : ſo may chey well ſerve 


Inſtruments 


for drefling. 


ro help old trees, though not cxaRtly co care them. 
The inſtruments fitceſt for all theſe purpoſes, are moſt com- 
monly, forthe greateſt trees an handſome, long, light Ladder 
of Firpoles, a little, nimble, and ftrong armed Saw, and ſharpe: 
For leffe rrees, a little and ſharp Hatcher, a broad mouthed 
Chclcll, ftrong and ſharp, with an hand-bcetle, your ftrong and 
ſharpClever, with a knock,and(which is a moſt neceflary inftru- 
ment among | licr!e trees a great hafred & ſharp knife or whit - 
tle. And as necdfall is a ſtool] on the top ofa Ladder of cight or 
more rungs,with cwo back feet, whereon you may ſatcly, and ea- 
{lly ſtand to graffe, todreſſe, and to gather frui, 
; thus formed. The feet may be faſt wedged in : bur 
the Ladder wuſt hang looſe with rwo bands of I- 

ron, Andthus much ofdrefling trees for fruir,for- 


mally to profit. 


La be Es 6 


CYUAP; vn 
Of Sopling, 


Here is one thing yet very neceſſary for to make your Or« of 
42 chard both better, and morelaſting : Yea ſo neccf[ary, that ſoiling, / 

without ir your orchard cannot laſt, nor pgroiper long, which 

is negle&ed generally both in precepts and in pra@itle, viz. ma- 

nuripg with Soil: whereby it happenerh that when tree:(amongft 

other evils):hrough want cf fatnefſe to feed them, become mo- 

fie,and in their grouth are evillCar not thriving) ir is either at- 

tributed to ſome wrong cauſe as age(when indecd they are but SMRLEF 
young)or evill ſtanding ( ſtand they never fo well ) or ſuch like, a | 
: orelſe the cauſeis altogether unknowne, and ſo not amended: 5 
Can there be deviſed any way by nature, or art, ſooner or 
ſoundlierto ſuck out, and takeaway the heart of earth, then by 
great trees 3 fuch great bodies cannot be ſuſtained withourgreat 
ftore of ſap ? What living dody have you greates then of trees ? 


The great Sea-monſters( whereof one came a land at Teeſemo;rrh 
F3 in 
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in Torkgjhire, hard by us, 18 yards in length, and neere as much 
in compaſſc){ceme hideous,huge,ſtrange,and monſtrous, becauſe 
they be indeed great, but eſpecially, becauſe they are ſc]- 
dome ſeenc::bur a tree liking, comne to his grouth and age, 
twice that length, and of a bulke never ſo great, beſides fie 
other parts, is not adinired, becauſe he is ſo commonly {een. And 
doub: not, but ii he were wel] regarded from his kernell, by 
ſucceeding ages, to hisfuil ſtrength the moſt cf them would 
duublectcic meaſure.About fity yeercs ago, I heard by credible 
and conſtant reports, That in Br0-4/am Park in Veſtmer lazd, 
necr unto P:z.-::2, theie lay ablowne Oake, whoſe t: unk was 
ſobigge thac two Horſemen being the one on the one fide; and 
the other onthe other fide, they could not fee one another : to 
which it you ad hisarms,boughs,& roots, & conſider of his big- 
nefſc, what would he have been,if preſerved to the vantage?Allo 
I read in the hiſtory of the #e/?-7z4;azs, out of Perer Martyr, 
that, fixteen men taking hands one with another, were not a- 
ble to fathome one ofthoſe trees about. Now nature having 
given to ſuch, a faculty by large and infinite roots, taws and 
rangles » to draw immedia:ly his ſuſtenance from our common 
niother theearth which is like in this point to al other mothers 
that bear} hath alſo ordained that the trec over-loden with 
fruit, and wanting ſap to feed all ſhe hath brought forth, will 
wainc all ſhce cannot fced, like women bringing forth more 
children at once then ſhe hath rcats. See you not how trecs c- 


{pccially,by kind being greas, Randing ſo thick and cloſe , that 


thzy cannot get plenty of ſap, pine away all the graffe, weeds, 
lefler ſhrubs and trees ; yea, and themſelves alſo, for want of vi- 
gour of ſap?ſo that trees growing large,ſucking the ſoy] wherc- 
on they ſtand continually and atnaine, and the foizon of the 
carth that feeds them decaying ( for what is there chat waſts 
continually, that ſhall not have an end?)muſt cither have ſupply 
of ſucking, or elſe leave thriving and growing. Some grounds 
will beare corn while they bencw,and no longer, becauſe their 
cruſt is ſhallow, and not very good, and lying they ſcind and 
walh and become barren, The ordinary corne ſoyls continue not 
fertile, without following 8& ſoyling, & the beſt requires ſupply 
even for thc little body of corne. How then can we think that a- 
ny 
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ny ground how good foever can ſuſtaine bodies of ſuch great- 


nefſe,and ſuch great fecding,withourt grear plenty of ſap ariling Greart bedies. 


from good earth * This is one of the chiefe cauſes why ſo many 
of our Orch:irds in England are fo evill thriving when they 
come togreuth, and our fruitiobad, Men are loth to beftow 
much ground, and defire muck fruir, end will either fer their 
rrees is ſufficient compaſſe, nor yet teed them with manure. 
Therefore of neceſſity Orchards muſt be foiled. | 
The fitteſt rime is, when your trecs are growne great; and 
have neer hand ſpread your Earth, wanting new earth to ſuſtain 
them, which if they doc,they will {eek abroad for better earth : 
and ſhun that which iz barren ( it they find better ) as catrel evill 
paſturing. For nature hath taght every creature to defire and 
ſecke his owne good, and to avoid hurt. The beſt time ofthe 
yeare is at the fall,that the froſt may bire and make it tender,and 
the raine waſh ir into the roots - The Summer time is perilous 
if ye dig, becauſe the ſap ſtirs amain. The beſt kind of ſoyl is 
ſuch as is fat,hoc,and tender, Yourearth muſt be lightly open - 
ed,that the Dung may go in, and waſh away 3 and but ſhallow; 
leſt you hurt the roots - and in the ſpring, cloſely and equally 
made plain againe for fear of Suckers. I could wiſh,that after my 
trecs have fully poſſeſſed the ſoyle of mine Orchard, that every 
ſeven yeers at leaft,the ſoil were beſpread with Dang halfea foot 
thick atleaſt. Puddle water out of the dunghill poured on plen- 
tifully, will not onely moiſten but fatten eſpecially in 7#=e and 
July If it be thick and fat, and applyed every yecre, your Or- 
chard ſhall need none other ſoiling. Your ground may lyec ſo low 
at the River fide, that the flood ſtanding ſome dayes and nights 
thereon,ſhall ſave you all this labour ot ſoiling. 
CHAP. 13. 
Of Annoyazxces. 
Chiefe help to make every thing good, is to ayoid the e- 
villsthercof : you ſhall never attain to that gvad of your 
Orchard'you look for, unlcfs you have a gardner that can difſ- 
cerne the Diſeaſes of your trees, and other annoyances of your 
Orchard, and find out the cauſes thereuf, and k.ow ard zvply 
fit remedies for the ſame. For be your grouzd :h plains and trees. 
4s you would wiſh, if they be wafted 17h hi:rifull things, what 
” bave 
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have you | PSP your lab;ar for your travell >: is wth an Ore 
chard and curry Tree,as with mans body. The beſt paris of phyſich. 
for preſervat.on of health, is to foreſee and care diſeaſes, | 
Two kinds of Allthediſcaſes of an Occhard are of two forts, cither inter- 
evillsinan nall,or externgll.I call thoſe inwards hurts which breed on ,and 


Orchard, in,particulay trees. 
1 Galles. 5 Bark bound. 
2 Canker. 6 Bark pild. 
3 Moſle. | 7 Worme. 
4 Weakneſle in ſetting. 8 Deadly wounds. 
Galls. Galls, Cankers, Moſſe, Weakneſſe, though they be divers diſ- 
eaſes, yet Chowſoever authors think otherwiſc)they riſe all out 
of the ſame cauſe. | 


Galls we have deſcribed with their cauſe and remedy, in the 
11 Chapter under the name of fretters. 

Canker, Canker is the conſumption of any parts ofthe tree bark and 
wood;which alſo in the ſame place iz deciphered under the title 
of water-boughcs. 

Moſſe. Moſſe is ſenſible ſeen and knowne of all,the cauſe is pointed 
out in the ſame chapter in the diſcourſe of ctimber-wood, and 
party alſo the remedy:but for Moſſe addethis, that any time in 
ummer(the ſpring is beſt, when the cauſc is removed) with an 
Hair cloth immediatly aftcr a ſhowre of raine, ub off your moſs 
or with a piece of wood(if the.moſſe abound)formed like a great 


knife. 
VVeakneſſe in Weaknefle in the ſetting of your fruit ſhall you find there 
ſerring. alſo in the ſame chapter,and his remedy, All theſe flow from the 


want of roomth in good (oile, wrong planting, Chapter. 7. and 
Bark-bound. evill,or no dreſſing. | 
Bark-bound as think riſeth of the ſame cauſe, and the beft 
and preſent remedy ( rhe cauſes being taken away ) is with your 
ſharp knifein the ſpring, length-way to lance his barke thorow= 
out 3 or 4 fides of his boul. 

Worme, The diſcaſc called the worm is thus diſcerned : the bark will 
be hollow in diverſe places like gall, the wood will dyc & dry, 
and you ſhall ſce caſily the bark ſwell : ic is verily to be thought 
chat therein is bred fome worme. Þ have not yet thorowly 
ſought it out, becauſc } was never troubled therewithall - me 

| | only 
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onely have ſeen ſuch trees in divers places. I thinke ita worme 
rather,becauſe [ſee this diſeaſe in trees, bringing fruit of-{weet 
raft,and the ſwelling ſhewes az much. The remedy(as1 conje&- 
ureJis, ſo ſoon as ycu perce ive the wound, the: next Springeut 
it out bark.and all, and apply Cows piſſe and vinegar preſently, 
and ſo twice or thrice a week fora moneths ſpace : For [ well. 
perceive, if you ſufferit any -time, it cates the tree or bough 
round,and ſo kills. S':ce 7 firſt wro:e this trea:iſe, I have chang - 
ed my m;nd concerning the diſeaſe called the worme, becauſe {read 
in the hiſto y of the Weſt -Indians, that their trees are not tro: bled 
with the diſeaſe called the Worm or Canker, which ariſeth of a raw 
and ewv'll concotted humor or ſap. Wimeſſe Pliny : by reaſ»1 the 
Country is more hut then ours ; wherefore I think the beſt remedy is 
(not diſallowing the former, conſid:ring that the Worme may breed 
by ſach an humsr \ warme ſtanding, ſound lopping, and good areſ- 
127. 

Bark-pilld you ſball finde with his remedy, in the eleventh 
Chapter. 


Deadly wounds are,when a mans 474-75 wanting 8kill,cuts wounds. 
off armes,boughes or branches an inch: or ( as | ſee ſometimes )) Remedy. 


. an handfull, or halfe a fot or morefrom the body : :heſe ſo cur, 
Cano: cover in any t me with ſap,and therefore they dre, and dying 
they perijh the heart, and ſo the tree b:com:s ho!low, and with ſuch 
a aera'y wound cannot live /ong, 

The remedy is,if you find him before he be periſhed,cut him 
cloſe, as in the 11. Chapter : it he bz hoal*d, cuthim cloſe, fill 
his wounds though never ſo d ep, with morter well tempered, 
& {ogcloſe at thz trop his wound with a Scar-cloth nailed on, that 
no ayrnor rain approach his wound, Ifhebevery old and de- 
clinings he will recover: and the hole being cloſed, his weund 
witkin (tall not hare him for many years, 

Hurts on yourtrees are chicfly Ants, Earwipgs, and Caterpil- 
lars, Of Ants and Eurwigs is ſaid Chap. 10, Le: there be no ſa 
cf pirormire meer your rree roots no not 32 your Occhard - turne them 
over ina froſt,and po :r in wate-yand you 511 ch:m, 

For« 2te-p:e-s, the vigilant Fruiterer ſhall foone eſpy their 
I:dging by their web, or the decay of leaves eaten round about 
them, And being ſeen;they are cafily deſt:oyed with your hand, 

G 


Or 


I 


Remedy. 


Deere, &c- 


_— ——  - 


for Diſeaſes of particul gr trees, 
Externall hurts are eit 
rall thingr>externally hurting Orchards, 


her things naturall, or artificial], Natu- 


muſt have a fairc and ſwift Grey-hound, a Stone-bow,Cun,and 


:Beafts, 1 Deer. I1 Birds. 1 Bulfinch, 
2 Goats. 3 Thruſh, 
3 Sheep. 3 Blackbird. 
4 _ 4 ——_—_ 
5 GONY. Eg 
6 Cattel]. , Ne; 

7 Horſe. 
The other things are, 
1 Winds. 
2 Cold. 
3 Trees. 
4 VVeeds, 
5 VVormes. 
6 Moles. 
7 Filth. 


$ Poyſonfull ſmoke. 
E-xternall wilfull evills are theſe. 


1 Walls. 
2 Trenches, 

Other workes noiſfome, done in or neere your 
4 Evill Neighbours. (Orchard. 
5 A carelcfſe Mafter. 


6 Anundiſcreet, negligent, or no keeper. 


. See you here an whole army of miſcheifes banded in troops 
againft the moſt fraitfull trees the earth beares ? aſſailing your 
good labours,Good things have moſt enemies. 

A skilfull Fruicerer muſt put to his helping hand, and dif- 
band and put them to flight. 


For the firſt rank of beaſts,beſides your out ſtrong fence, you 


it 


— 
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;f nced require, an Apple with an hook for a Deer, and an hare» 
pipe for an Hare, 

Your Cherries, and other Berries ; when they be ripe, will 
| draw all the Black-birds, Thruſhes, and Mag-pies, to your 
Occhard. The Bull-finch is a devourer of your truit in the bud, 
I have had whole trees ſhal'd out with them in winter time. 

The beſt remedy here is a Stone-Bow,a Piece,eſpecially if yon 
have a musket, or ſparrow-hawke in winter to make the Black- 
bird ſtoop into a buſh or hedge. 

The gardner muft cleanſe his foile of all other trees, but fruit 
trees,as aforeſaid,chap.2.for which it is ordained ;.& | would c- 
ſpecially name Oaks, Elms, Aſhes, andſuch other great wood, 
but that 1 doubr it ſhould be taken as an admiſſion of leſſer trees 
for Iadmir of nothing to grow in my Orchard but frait and 
flowers - if ſap can hardly be good to feed our fruit trees, ſhould 
we allow of any other ? eſpecially thoſe that will become their 

Mafters,and wrong them in their lively hood. 
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Andalthough we admit without the fence,of wall-nuts in moſt Winds. 


plain places, Trees middle moft,and Aſhes or Oaks, or Elms ut- 
moſt, tet in comely rowes equally diftant, with fair Allycs twixt 
row and row,to avoid the boiſterous blaſts of winds, and within 
them alſo others for bees, yer we admit none of theſe into your 


Orchard plat : other remedies then this have we none againſt p, - 


the nipping froſt. 


Weeds in fertile foil(becauſe the generall courſe is ſo)till Weeds. 


your trees grow great,will be noiſome, and deforme your allies 
walks, beds, and ſquares ;your under-gardeners muſt labour to 
keep all cleanly and handſome from them, and all other filth, 


with a ſpade,weeding knives,rake with Iron tecth.a ſcraple ot1- 
ron thus formed, | 


— 


For Nettles,and ground Ivy after a ſhower. 

When weed:,ftraw,fticks,and all other ſcrepings are gathered 
togctner,burn them not, but bury them undec your cruſt in any 
place of your Ochard, and thcy will dye & fatten your ground. 

G2 Wormes 
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VVormes. 


Moles. 


| Remedy, 


Wormes and Moalcs open the earth, and let in ayre to the 

Toots of your trees, and deforme your ſquares and walks ; and 
voting in the earth, being in number infinite, draw on barren- 
neſle. 
— Wormes may eafily be deſtroyed, Any Summer evening when 
It is darke, after a ſhowre with a candle you may fill buſhels, 
but you muft tread nimbly, and- where you cannot come to 
catch them ſo fift the carth with .coal-aſhes an inch or two 
thicknefſc,and that isa plague to them ſo is ſharp gravell.. 

Moales will anger you, if your gardner or ſome.other moal]- 
catcher caſe you not+ ; eſpecially having made their forcreſſes 
among the roots of yourtrees ; you muſt watch her well with 
a Moal-ſpeare, at morning noone and'night : when you ſee her 
uemoſt hill, caſt a trench: betwixt her and her home({for ſhece 
hath a principall manſion to dwell and breed in about Apr/, 
which-you may diſcerne by a principall hill, wherein you may 
catch her,if you trench it round and ſure, and watch well : or 
whereſoeyer you can diſcern a fingle paſſage(for ſuch ſhe hath ) 
there trench,and watch,and have her, 

Wilfull annoyances muſt be prevented and avoided by the 
_ ofthe Maifter and Fruiterer,, which they bear to their Or- 
chard. 

Juftice and liberality will put away evill neighbours, or cvill 
neighbour-hood. And then ( if God blefſe and give ſuccefle to 
your labours)I ſee not what hurt your Occhard can ſuftaine, 


CHAP, XII. 
The age of 1rees, 
Tis to be conſidered, All this treatiſe of trees tends-to this 
end,that men may love :nd plant Orchards, whereunto there 
cannot be a betrer inducement then-that they know{ or at 
leaſt be perſwaded)that all the benefit they ſhall reap thereby, 
whether of pleaſure or profit, ſhall not be fora day,or a moneth, 
or one, or many, but many hundred years. Of good things 
the greateſt, and moſt durable is alwayes the beſt. If therefore 
outof reaſon grounded upon experience, it be made (I think) 


mani'eſt but] am ſure probable, that a fruit cree in ſuch a oye 
an 


— 
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and fitc,as is deſcribed, fo planted and trimmed and kept as is a- 
fore appointed, and duely ſoil-d, ſhall dure a thouſand yeers, 
why ſhould we not take pains,and be at two or three yeers char- The age of 
ges ( for under ſeven years will an Orchard be perfetted for the rrees- 
firſt planting, and in that time be brought co fruir)co reap ſuch 
a commodity,and ſo long laſting? | 
Let no man think.this to be range, but peruſe and conſider 
the reaſon. I have apple trees ſtanding in my little Orchard, Gathered by 
which I have known theſe fourty yeers, whoſe age before my reaſon our of 
time I cannot learnezit is beyond memory) though I have inqui- ©xPericnce. 
red of divers aged men of 80 years and upwards : theſe trees al- 
though come into my poſlefſion very ill ordered, and miſhapen, 
and one-of them wounded to his heart , and that deadly, (for 1 
know it will be his death)with a wound, wherein I might have 
put my foote into the heart of his bulke, ( now it is lefle ) not- 
withſtanding, with that ſmall regard they have had fince, they 
ſolike, that afſure my ſelfe they are not come to their greuth 
by more then two parts of three, which I diſcerne not on2ly by 
their own grouth, but alſo by comparing them with the bulk of 
other trees: And I tind them (horrt ( at leaſt ) by fo many parts in 
bignefſe, although I know thoſe other fruic trees to have been 
much hindred in their ſtature by evill guiding. Herehene I gather 
thus. | 
If my trees bea hundred yeeres old, and yer want two hun- parts ofa trees 
dred of their grouth before they leave increafing, which make age. 
| three hundred, then muſt we needs reſolve, that this three hun- 
| dred yeers are but the third part of a trees life - becauſe ( as all 
| things living beltdes ) (o trees muſt have allowed chem for their 
| increaſe one third, another third for their ſtand, and a third 
part of time alfo for their decay. All whicheime of a tree a- 
mounts to nine hundred yeers;three hundred for increafe, three: 
| hundred fo; his ſtand, whereot we have the te rme [ſtature] and 
three hundred for his decay : and yet Ithinke (for we mutt con- 
j:zQure by comparing, becauſe no one man liveth co ſee the full 
age of trees) Iam wichin the compatle of his age, ſuppoſing al- 
waics the foreſaid mcanes of prelerving his lite. Confider the 
avec of other living creatures, The Horſe and moiled Oxe, 
wrought to an untimely death, yet doublethe time of their in- 
3 creaſe 
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Mans age, 


increaſc. A dog likewiſe increaſeth three, ſtands three ar leaſt, 
and inas many(or rather more) decayes. 

Every living thing beſtowes the leaſt part of his age in his 
growth and ſo muſt it needs be with trees. A man comes not to 
his full growth and ftrength(by common eſtimation) before 
thirty yeers ,and ſome ſlender and clean bodies, not till forty: 
fo long alſo ſtands his ſtrength, and ſo long alſo muit he have 
allowed by courle of nature to decay. Ever ſuppoling that he be 
well kept with neceflaries and frum and withour ſtraines,bruiſes 
and all other dominiering diſeaſes. I will not ſay upon true re - 
port, that Phyſick holds it poſſible, thata clean body kept by 
theſe three Doors, Dottor Dyer, Dottor Quiet,and Dottor Merry- 
2an, may live neera hundred years. Neither will I here urge 
the long yearcs of Merhnſe/ah, and thole men of thattime, 
becauſe you will ſay, Mans dayes are ſhortned ſince the flood. 
But what hath ſhortned them?God for mans fins; but,by meanes: 
as want of kno wledge,evill government, riot, glutcony, drun-= 

kenneſſe, and(to be ſhort)the encreaſe of the curſe, our fins in- 
creafing in an lron and wicked age. 

Now if a man, whoſe body is nothing(in a manner)but ten- 
derrottennefſe, whoſe courſe of life cannot by any meanes, by 
counſell, reſtraint of Lawes or puniſhment, nor hope of praile 
profit or eternal] glory,be kept within any bounds, who is dege- 
nerate clean from his natural feeding, to cffeminate niceneſs, 
and cloying his body with exceſs of meat,drink,fl:ep &c. and to 
whom n-thing is ſo pleaſant and ſo much detired, as the 
cauſes of his ovin death,as idleneſs,luſt,&c may live to that age: 
| ſce not bur a tree of a ſolid ſubſtance,nort damnified by heart or 
cold, capable of, and fubje& to any kind of ordering or drefling 
that a man ſhall apply unto him, teeding natorally,as from the 
beginning,di:burdened of all (fuperfluities, eaſed of, and of his 
owne accord avoiding,the cauſes that may annoy him, ſhould 
double the life of a man, more then twice told : and yst natural 
Philoſophy, and the univerſal conſent of all HRories tel! us, 
that many other living crrzaturcs far excecd m: nin length of 
yeareS: As the Hart, and the Raven, Thus reporceth that famous 
Roterdam out of Hejiodus, and many other Hiſtor icgraphers. 
Theteſtimony of C:cero in his book De Scnectnre, is —_— 

this 
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this purpoſc:that we muſt /» pojteras erates [erere arbores, which 
can heve none other tcnſe, but, that our fruit trees whereof he 
ſpeakes,can indure for many ages, | 

What Elſe are trees, in compariſon with the earthzbut as haires 
to the body ofa man ? Andit iscertain, without poyloning, 
evill and diſtemperate dyct, and ufage, or other fuch forcible 
cauſe,the haires dure with the body, Thac they be called excre- 
mentsit is by reaſon of their ſuperfluous growth - (for cut them 
as often as you liſt, and they will Rill come to their naturall 
length)Not in reſpe& of their ſubſtance, and nature. Haires cn- 
durc long, aad arean ornament, and of uſe alſo to the body, as 
recs to the carth- 

So that I reſolve upon good reaſon, that fruit trees well or- 
dered, may live and like a thouſand yeares, and beare fruit;and 
the longer, the more, the greater, and the better, becauſe his 
vigour is proud and ftronger,when his yeeres are many. Y ou ſhal 
ſee old trees put forth their buds and blofſomes both ſooner and 
more plentifull then young trees, by much:: And I ſenſibly per- 
ccive my young treesto inlarge their fruit asthey grow grea- 
ter, both for number and greatnefſe. Young Heiters bring not 
forth Calves fo fair, neither are they ſo plentifull ro milke zas 
when they become to be old Kine. No good Houſ-wife will 
breed ofa young, but of an old b:ced-mother:lt isfo in all things 
naturally,therefore in trees. 


And if fruit trees laft to this age, how 1nany ages is it to be The age of 


ſuppolſcd, ſtrong and hugetimber trees will laft ? whoſe huge 
bodies require the ycares of divers 17e:b+ſe/aes, before they end 
their dayes, whoſe ſap is ſtrong and bitter, whoſe barke is hard 
and thicke, and their ſubſtance ſolid and ſtiff=:all which, are d e- 
fences of health and long life. Their trength withſtands all for- 
ciple winds, their ſap of that quality is not ſu1bje& to wormes 
and tainting, Their bark receives ſeldome or never by caſualty 
any wound. And not onely fo,but he is freefrom removals which 
arc the death of millions of tries, whereas the fruit-tree in 
compariſon, is little and often blown down,his ſap ſweet; e:fily, 
and ſoon tainted,his bark-tender, and ſoon wounded, and him- 
ſelf uſed by man,as man uſcth himſelf, that is,cithzr untkilfully 
or carcleſſcly, 

Ic 


Timbertrees, 
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Ape of trees” | Iris gocd for ſome purpoſesto regard the age of your fruic 
diſcerned. | trees which you may cafhily know, tr come to accompliſh 
twenty yeeres, by his knots : Reckon from his root upward an 
arme,and fo to his toptwig,and every-years grouth is diſtingui- 
{hed from other by a knot , except lopping or removing doe 


hinder. | 
CHAP. XV. 
Of gathering and keepmg Fruit, 


Lthough it be an caſie matter, when God ſhall ſend it, 
to gather and keep fruit, yet are there certainc things 
worthy your regard. You muſt gather your truicwhen it is 
ripe,and not betore,clſc will it wither, and be tough and ſower; 
All fruits generally arc ripe, when they begin to fall. For trees 
doe as all other bearers doc, when their young ones are ripe, 
they will wain them. The Dove her Pigeons, The Concy her 
Rabbets, and women their Children - Some fruict-rrecs ſome- 
times getting a taint inthe ſetting with a froft or evill wind, 
will caſt his fruit untimely,but not before he leave giving them 
Cherries. &:c ſap,orthey leave growing. Except from this foreſaid rulc, Cher- 
" "ries, Damſons & Bullycs. The Cherry is ripe when he is ſwelled, 
_— red, and ſweet. Damſons and bullics not before the ficit 
coſt. 
Apples, Apples are knowne to be ripe, partly by their colour growing 
towards a yellow, except the Leather-coate, and ſome Peares, 

and greenings, 

Timely Summer fruit will be ready, ſome at midſummer 
moſt at Lammas for preſent uſe ;but generally no keeping fruic 
before 77:chaeltide.Hard winter frujt,and Wardens longer. 

Gather at the full of the Moone for keeping, gather dry for 
fcare of roiting. 

Dry ſtalkes, Gather the ſtalks withail:for a little wound in fruit is deadly 
but not the ſtump, that muſt bear the next fruit; nor leaves, for 
moiſture putrihes. 

Gather every kind ſeverally by it ſelfe, for all will not keep 
alike and it is hard to diſcerne them, when they are mingled 

If your trees be over laden(as they will be, being ordered, as 


Overlad 
| wing Mt is before taught ) like better of pulling ſome off ( though ax 
e 


Generall rule, 


When. 


Severally. 
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be not ripe) neer the top end of the bough, then of propping 
by much, the reſt ſhall be better fed. Propping puts the boughs in 
danger, and frets it ar leaft. 

Inftruments : A long ladder of leight firre, a ftool- ladder as Inſtruments. 
in the eleventh chapter. A gathering-apron like a poake before 
you, made of purpoſe, ora Waller hung on a bough, or a baſ- 
ket with a ficvebottome, or skin bottome,with lathes or ſplin- pruiſes, 
ters under, hung ina rope to pull up and downe: bruiſe none, 
every bruiſe is to fruit, death: if you doe, uſe them preſently: an 
hooke to pull boughes to you is necefſary,break no boughes. 

For keeping, lay them ina dry lofr, the longeſt keeping Ap Keeping, 
ples firſt and furtheſt on dry ſtraw , on heaps, ten or fourteenc 
dayes, thicke, that they may ſwear, Then dry them with a ſoft 
and cleane cloth,and lay them thin abroad. Long keeping fruir 
would be turned once in a month ſoftly but not in, nor imme- 
diatly after froft. In a lofr,cover'd well with firaw , but rather 
with chaffe or branne: For froft doth cauſe tender rottenneſle. 

CHAP. XVL 
Of profits: 

Ow pauſe with your ſelfe, and view the end of all your la- 

bours in an Occhard:: unſpeakable pleaſure, and infinite 
commodity.The pleaſure of an Orchard I refer to the laſt chap- 
ter, for the conclufion;& in this chapter, a word or two of the 
profit, which thorowly to declare is paſt my $kill :& 1 account it 
as if a man ſhould attempt to addelight to the Sun with a can- 
dlc, or number the ſtarres. No man that bath but a mean Or- 
chard or judgment but knowes, that the commodity of an Or- 
chard is great: Neither would | ſpeak of this, being a thing ſo 
manifeft to ajl;but that I ſee, that through the carelefne(s of men; 
itis athing generally negleAcd. But let them know, that they 
loſe hereby the chieteft good which belongs to houſe keeping. 

Compare the commodity that commeth of halfe an acre of 
ground, ſct with fruite-trees and hearbg,ſo as is preſcribed,and 
an whole acre (ſay it be two) with corn, or the beſt commodity 
you can wiſh arid the orchard ſhall exceed by divers degrees. 

In France arid ſome other countrics, and in E-g/aza, they Cyger and 
make great uſe of Giderand Perry, thus made: dreffe every Perry, 
apple;the ſtalke, upper end, and all galls away, ftamp _ and 
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Fruir. 


Warters, 


Conſcrves, 


Delight the 
chiefe cnd of 
Orchards. 


An Orchard 
delghrſome. 


fraine them , and within ewenty four howers tun them up into 


clean, ſweet, and found veſſcls, for fear of evill ayre, which 


they will readily take * and if you hang a poakefull of Cloves, 


Mace, Nutmegs, Cinamon, Ginger, and pils of Lemons in the 
middeft of the veſlell, it will make it as wholeſome & pleaſant as 
wine. The like uſage doth Pcrry require. 

Theſc drinks are very wholeſomc; they coole, purge,and pre- 
vent hot agues. Bur I leave this kill co Phyfitians. | 

The benefic of your Fruit, Roots,and Herbs, chough it were 
but to eat and ſel}, is much. 

Waters diftilled of Rofes, Woodbind, Angelica, are both 
profitable and wondrous pleaſant,and comfortable, Saffron and 
Licoras will yeeld you much. 

Cconſerves, and preſerves, arc ornaments to your feaſts, health 
in = Sickncfſe, and a-good help to your freind, and to your 
urſe. 
F He that will not be moved, with ſuch unſpeakable profits, ts 
well worthy to want, when others abound in plenty of good 


things. 
CHAP, XVII. 


Ornaments, 


ME: thinſes hitherto we have but a bare Orchard for fruit , 
and but halfe good ,ſolong as it wants thoſe comely 
Ornaments that ſhould givebeanty to all our Jabours,and make 
much for the honeſt delight of the owner and his friends. 

For it isnot tobe doubted , but as God hath given man 
things profitable, ſo hath he allowed him honeft comfort, de- 
light,and recreation in all the works of his hands. Nay, all his 
labours under the Sun without this are troubles,and vexations 
of mind : For whar is greedy gaine, without delight,but moyl- 
ing, andturmoiling in ſlavery? But comfortable delight, with 
content, is the good of every thing, and the pattern of heaven. 
A morſell of bread with comfort , is better by much then a fat 
Oxe with unquietneſſe. And who can deny but the Principall 
end of an Orchard, $s the honeſt delight of one wearied with 
the workes of his lawfall calling? The very works of, and in an 
Orchard and Garden, are betrer then the eaſe and reſt of; ant 
fcom other labours. When God had made man after his owne 

Image, 
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Image, ina Pertec& ftate, and would have him to repreſcnc 
himiclfc in authority, tranquillity, and pleaſure upon the 

carth, heplaced him in Paradiſe. What was Paradiſe ? but a 

Garden 3nd Orchard of trees and hearbs, full of pleaſure? and An Orchard 
nothing there but delights. The gods ofthe earch reſembling in Paradice, 
the great God of heaven in authority, Maieſty and abundance 

of a}l things, wherein is their moſt delight? and whither do 

they withdraw themſelves from the troubleſome affairs of their 

eſtatc, being tyred with the hearing and judging of litigious Cauſe of wea- 
controverſies, choaken ( as it were) with the clofe ayre of their ilomnelle. 
ſamptuous duildinges, their tomacks cloyed with variety of 

Banquets their ears filled and overburthened with tedious diſ- 

courlings? whither? but into their Orchards? made and pre- ; 
pared , drefſed and deftinatcd for that purpoſe , to renew and Como 
refre(h their ſenſes, and to call home their over-wearicd fpirits. I 
Nay; ic is(no doubt) a comfort to them, to ſet open their caſe- 

ments into a moft delicate Garden and Occhard, whereby they 

may not onely feethat, wherein they arc fo much delighted , 

but alſo co givefreſh, ſweet and pleaſant aire to their Galleries 

and chambers. 

And look what theſe men do by rcaſon of their greatneſſeand 
ability, provoked with delight, the ſame doubtleſſe would eve - All delighr in 
ry of us doe, if power were anſwerable to our defires : whereby Orchards. 
we ſhew manifeſtly , that of all other delights on carth,. they 
that are taken by Orchards are moſt excellent and moſt agree- 
ing with nature. 

For whereas cvery other pleaſure commonly fills ſome one This delights 
of our ſenſes, and that onely, with delight; this makes all our all the ſenſes. 
ſenſes ſwim in pleaſure, and that with infinite varicty> jJoyned 
with no lefle commodity. | 

That famous Ph:/oſopher, and: matchlefſe Oratour, 2.7 .C. Delighteth 
preſcribeth nothing more fit, to take away the rediouſnefſe of old age. 
three or foureſcore yeers, then the pleaſure of an Orchard. 

What can your eye dcfire toſee, yourears to heare , your cafes of de= 
mouth to taft, or your noſe to ſmell, that is not to be had in an lighr in any 
Orchard. with abundance of variety? What more delightſome Orchard. 
then an infinite variety of ſweerſmelling flowers? decking with 
{undry colours, the green mantle of the earth » the univerſall 
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Flowres, 


Borders and 
{quares, 


Mounts, 


Whenee you 
may ſhoor a 
Buck. 

Dial. 
Muſick. 


Walks. 


Scars,” 


Order of trees, 


moxher of usall, ſo by them beſpotted,, ſo dyed, that all the 

world cannot ſawple x Se ,and wherein it is nlore fit to admire 

the dycr, then imitate bis workmanſhip, colouring not onely 

-- earth, but decking the aire, and ſwectning every breath and 
pirit. 

The Roſe red , damask , velvet , and double double province 
Roſe, the ſweet musk Roſe double and ſingle , the double and 
ſingle white Roſe; The faire and ſweet ſenting woodbine , dous 
ble and fingle, and double double. Purple Cowſlip, and dou- 
bleCowſlips, and double double Cowſlips; Primroſe double 
and {ingle. The Violet nothing behind the beft, for ſmelling 
fwectly. A thouſand more will provoke your content. 

And all theſc by the skill of your Gardner, ſo comelily and 
ordcily placed in your borders & {quares.and fo intermingled, 
that one looking thereon cannot but wonder, to ſee, what na- 
ture correfted by Art,can doe. 

When youbcholdin diverſe corners of your Orchard Mounts 
of tone or wood,curiouſly wrought within and without, or of 
carth covered with fruic trees, Kentiſh Cherries, damſoms, Plums, 
&c.with ftaircs of precious workmanſhip; and in ſome corner 


'(or moc)a true diall or clock , and ſome Antickworks . and 


eſpecially filver-ſounding Mufick, mixt inſtruments, and 
_ » gracingall the reft: How will you be wrapt wich De- 
ight? 
,. "<p Walks,broad and long, cloſe and open, like the 7em- 
pe=-groves in Theſſaly, raiſed wich gravcll and ſand, having ſeats 
and banks of Cammomile ;all this delights the mind,and brings 
health to the body. 

View now with delight the works of your owne hands, your 
fruir=trecs of all ſorts, loadeu with ſweet blofſomes, and fraic of 
all raftes, operations and colours: your trees ſtanding in comely 
order which way ſoever you look. 

Your borders on every fide hanging and drooping with Fe- 


bzrries, Raſpberries, Barberries, Currans ; and the roots of your 


Shape of men 
and beaſts, 


frees powdred with Strawberrics, red, whitc and green,whar a 
pleaſure is this ? Your Gardner can frame your : lefſer wood 
co the ſhape of men armed in the ficld, ready to give batcell: of 
ſwift running Greyhounds, or of well ſented and truc —_—_ 

ounds 


PY 
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Hounds to chaſe the Deer,or hunt the Hare: This kind of hunting 
ſhall not waft your corne ; nor much, your coyne. 

Mazes well framed a mans height , may perhaps make your ,,,...- 
friend wanderin gathcring of berries till he cannot recover 
himſclf without your help. 

To have occafton to exerciſe within your Orchard : it ſhall be Bowling-Al- 
a pleaſure to have a bowling Alley. or rather ( which is more _ 
manly, and more healchfull ) a paire of Burs,co ftretch your *''*: 
arms. 

Roſemary and ſweet Eglantine are ſcemly ornaments about 
a Doore or Window.and ſo is Woodbine. 

Look Chapt 15. and you ſhall ſce the forme of a Conduit. If Conduir. 
there were two or more,it were not amitls. 

And in mine owne opinton I could highly commend your 
Orchard, if either through it, or hard by it, there ſhould runne 
a pleaſant River with filver ſtreams:you might fic in your River. 
Mount, and angle a peckled Troutffcighty Eel, or ſome other 
dainty Fiſh Or moats, whereon you might row with a Boat and Moats. 
fiſh with Nets. 

Store of Bees ina dry and warm Bee-houſe, comely made of Bees. 
Fir boards to ſing, and fit, and feed upon ycur flowers and 
ſprouts, make a pleaſant noyfe and fight. For cleanly and inno- 
cent Becs, of all other chings, love and become, and thrive in an 
Orchard. lt they thrive( as they mutt needs, if your Gardner be 
skilfull,and love them. for they love their friends,and hate none 
but their enemies)they will beſides the pleaſure,yield great pro- 
fit to pay him his wages. Yea,the increale of twenty Stocks or 
Stooles, with other feer, will keep your Orchard 

Yon need not doubt their ftings, for they hurt not whom 
they knowand they know their keeper and acquaintance. If you 
Iikenot to come among them, you need nor doubt them: for 
but near their ſtore, and in their owne defence, they will not 
fight,and inthat caſe onely(and who can blame them ? they are 
manly, and fight deſperately. Some (as that honourable Lady 
at Hictzrs, Whoſe name doth much grace mine Orchard.uſc 
to make ſcats for them inthe ſtone walls of their Orchard, or 
Garden,whkich is good, but wood is better. 

A Vine overſhadowing a ſcat, is very comely, though her y;,e 
Grapes with us ripen {lowly, One 


Herbes. 
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Birds- 


Nightingale. 


Robin- red- 


breſt. 
Wren, 


Black bird. 
Thruſh, 


Your owne 


labour, 


One chicfe grace that adornes an Orchard, I cannot ler ſlip : 
a brood of Nightingales, who with ſeverall notes and tunes, 
with a ſtrong delightſome voyce out of a weak body, will bear 
you company night and day. She loves(and lives in Jhots of 
woods in her heart. She will hclp you tocleanſe your trees of 
Caterpillers, and all noyſome wormes and flies. The gencle 
Robin-red-breft will help her,& in wineer in the coldeſt Rorms 
will keep a part. Neither will the filly Wren be behind in Sum- 
mer, with her diſtin& whiſtle, (like a ſweet Recorder)to cheare 
your ſpirics 

The Black-bird and Threftle (for | take it, the Thruſh ſings 
not,but devours)fing loudly ina May morning, and dclights the 
care much.and you need not want their company , if you have 
ripe Cherries or Berries, and would asgladly as the reft doe 
your pleaſure : but Il had rather want their company than my 

ruic 

What ſhall I ſay? Athouſa nd of pleaſant delights areattend- 
Ing an Orchard: and ſooner ſhall Ilbe-weary. then I can reckon 
the leaſt part of that pleaſure which one that hath,and loves an 
Orchard, may find therein. 

What is there of all theſe few that I have reckoned , which 
doth not pleaſure the eye, the care, the {mel], and caſt? And by 
theſe ſenſes as Organs, Pipes , and windows, theſe delights are 
carricd to refreſh the gentle, generous, and noble mind. 

Toconclude-, what joy -may you have, that you living to 


ſuch an age, ſhall ſee rhe befſings of God on your labours while 


you live, and leave behind you to heirs, or ſucceſſors(for God 
will make heirs)fuch a work, that many ages after your death , 
{hall record your love to their Countrie? And the rather, when 
_ confider(Chap. 14.) to what length of time your worke is 
tw laft. 
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The Soyte. 


dHe Soyl ofan Orchard and Garden, differ 

only in theſe three poynts : Firlt,the Gar- 

dens foil wou.d be lomewhart dryer,becauſe -,, y 
herbs bzing'more tender then trees,can nei- 
ther abid moyfture nor drought, in ſuch 
exceltive meaſure, ' as trees ; and therefore 
having a dryer ſoy], the remedy is eafte a- 

| gainft dronght,ifneed be : water ſoundly ; 

: which may be done wita ſmall labour the eompaſſeof a Gard:n 

| beirg nathing ſo grezt,as of an. Orchard ? and this is the cauſe 

i (if they know it that Gardners raiſe their ſquares : but ifmoy- 

ſture tr: uble you, Iice no 1emedy without a generall danger, HcP*- ' 
pejer by in, Hopps, which delight much in a low and iappy | 
earth, 

S-:condly, the ſoy! ofa Garden would be plaine and levell, at 
leaſt 'every ſquare ( for we purpoſe the ſquare to bethefirc. ft 
form)che rea{on isthe earch ofa garden wanting ſuch help3, as 
{hou'd [tay the water, which an orchard hath & the roots ot herbs 
] being 
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ing mcllow and looſe. is ſoon cither waſht away , or ſends out 
his heart by too much drenching and waſhing. 

Thirdly, if a garden ſoit be not clecre of weeds, and namely 
of graſs, the herbs ſhall never thrive :for how ſhould good herbs 
proſper,when evill weeds wax ſo faft.confidering good herbs arc 
render inreſpeſt of eyill weeds : theſe being ſtrengthened by na- 
tu re,andtheother by art?Gardens have frnall place in compari- 
ſon, and therefore may more eafily be followed, at che leaſt one 
halt year before,and the detter drefled after ic is framed. And 
you ſhall find that clean keeping doth nor only avoid danger of 
gathering weede,but alſo is a ſpeciall ornament, and leaves more 
plentifully ſap for your tender herbs. * - 


CHAP, IL. 
Of the Sites. 
JF Cannot (ce in :ny ſort, how the ſice of the one ſhould nat be 
| frag yonbs fit forthe other : The ends of both being one,gocd, 
wholeſome,and much fruit joyned with delight, unlefſe trees be 
more :ble to abide the nipping froſts than tender herbs : buc 1 
am ſurc,the flowers of trees aregs ſoon periſhed with cold:as a- 
ny hcrbe except Pumpion, and Melons. 


CHAP, III. 

Of the ' orme, EDS 

' Ecthar which is ſaid .in the Orchards forme, ſeftice for a 
4_:garden in gencrall : bur for ſpeciall fornies in ſqufares they 
are as manyzas there are devices in Gardnersbraines. Neither is 
the witandart of a «kiltull Gardner in this point notto be com- 
mendcd, that can worke more yariety for brecding of more de- 
ligheſome choice and of all thoſe things » where the owner is a= 
ble and defirous to be ſatisfied. The number of formes, Mazes and 
Knots is ſo great, and men are ſo diverſly delighted, that I leave 
every Houſc-wi'e to her {e}f, eſpecially ſeeing totfer downe ma - 
ny had been but to fill much paper ; yer leaſt I deprive her of all 
delipht and direQion,let her view theſe fewgchvile,new formes; 
and note this generally, that all plots are ſquare, and all are 
bordered about with PrivigRailins,Fea-berries Roſes, Thorne, 
Roſemary, Bec-flowerezItop,Sage, or ſuch like, "OO 
”HAP, 
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CHAP, III. 
Of the Quantity. 
Garden requireth not ſo large a ſcope of ground as an 
Orchard, both in regard of the much weeding, drefling 
and removing, and alſo the pains ina Garden is not fo well 
r payed home, asinan Orchard : It is to begranted, that the 
Kirchin garden doth yeeid rich gains, by berrics, roots, cabba- 
gee, &c. yer thele are no way comparable to the fruit- of a rich 
Orchard: But notwithſtanding I am of opinion that it were bet- 
ter for E:g/and that we had more Orchards and Gardens, and 
more large. And therefore we leavethe quantity to cvcry mans 


ability and will. 
CHAP.V. 
Of Fence, 


\Ecing we allow Gardens in Occhard- plots, and the bznefic of 
a Garden is much, they both require a ftrong and ſhrowding 
fence. T herefore leaving this, Jet us come to the Herbs themſelver, 

which muſt be the fruit of all theſe labours. 

CHAP. VI. 
Of two Gardens, 

Erbes are of two fort, and therefore it is mecte(they re- 
quiring diverſe. manners of Husbandry)that we have rwo 
Gadens : Agarden for flowres and a Kitchin garden:or a Sum- 
mer garden: not that we mean fo perfe&a diſtin&ion, that wee 
m:ane the Garden for flowrs ſhould or can be without herbs 
good for the Kitchin,or the Kitchin garden ſhould want flow- 
res, nor on the contrary : but for themoſt part they would be 
ſevered : firſt becauſe yourGarden flowers ſhall ſuffer ſome dif- 
grace,if among them you intermingle Ontons;,Parſnips,$c. Se - 
condly,your Garden that is durable, muſt be of one form : but 
thac which is your Kitchens ufe, muſt yeeldJaily roots, or 6- 
cher herbs and ſuffer deformity. Thirdly, the he:ibs of both 
will not be both alike ready, at onetime, either for gathering, 
or removing; Firſt therefore. 
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Tz hearbs and flowrs arecomely and durable for ſquares & 
Knots,and all co be ſet at Hichae!ride, or fome what before: 
chat they may be ſecled in, and taken wich the ground before 
winter: though they may be Set; eſpecially ſdwn, inthe (pring! 
Roſes of all ſorts ſpoken of in che Oictiard ) muſt be Ser; 
Some uſe to Set ſlips and ewine them, which ſomecimes, bur ſe1- 
dome,thrive all. | | 
Roſemary,Lavender,Bce-flowree,Iſop, Sage, Time, Cowllipe, 
Pyony,Daifies,Clove Gilliflowres,-Pinks,Sothernwood,Lillics; 
of all which hercafcer.”:/''7 / 2 11 N15 230] 4 f 
Of theKitthin'Garden,; 17 Uh 
Hough your Garden for flowres doth in a fort p=culiarly 
challenge to itſelf a perfit, and exquiſite form to the eyes, 
yet you may not altogether, negle& this, where your herbs for 
the pot do grow. And therefore ſome here make comely borders 
with the hcarbs aforeſaid: © The rather becauſe abundance of 
Roſes and Lavender,yeeld much profit, & comfort to the ſences ; 
Roſe water Lavender, the one cordiall(as alſo the Violets, Bur- 
rage, and Buglas }the other reviving the ſpirits by the ſence of 
ſmelling:both molt durable for ſmel], both in flowres anff wa- 
ter:you need not here raiſe your beds, as inthe other garden, 
becauſe Summer towards, will not Jet roo much wer annoy 
you. And theſe hear bs require more moyſture:yer muſt you have 
your beds devided,that you may go betwixr to weed, and ſome- 
what of form would be expeted : To which ir availeth that yu 
place your herbs of biggeſt growth,by walles, or in borders, as 
Fennel], &c. and the loweſt in the 'middeft, 'as' Saffron, Straw- 
berries, Onions, &Þ. oO 2-7 | 
CHAP. VII. 
| +4. Diviſion of Herds; 
'S- rden herbs are innumerable, yer theſe' are common, ard 
\_Flufficicnt for our Country-houlwives. © 
Herbs of greateſt growth. TRE 
K $7 hp zi) 
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" "Fennell, Angelica, Tankic, Hollibock, Lovage, Elicampane, 


-—wany Mallowes,Lilies, French Poppie, Endive, Succory, and 
:lary. -. 

: Herbs of middle growth, 

_ BucragezBugloſfſe,Parfly,Sweet Sicily,Flower-deluce, Stock, 
gillildowres, Wall flowers. Anniſteds, Coriander, Fether-few 
Mary-golds, Oculus Chrifti-Langdibeeh, Alcxanders, Carduus- 
benediugs, 4 | tre31t) TL Fr of 
Herbs of ſmalleſt growth. 

Panfie,or Harts-eafe CoaftMarjoramySavory, Strawberries, Saf- 
fron,Lycoras DaffadowndiNlies,Leeks,Chives,Chibbals, Skerots 
Onions,Batchelors burtons, Daſics, Penicoyal. | 

HithertoI have only reckoned up and pur in this rank, ſome 
Herbs:thcir Husbandry fellowes , each man Alphabetical order, 
the better to be found, 


"4 WE CHAP: VIII. 

5: CH HuShandraof Hearts... ©. oo 
A Landes areto be renewed as Angelica, It is a. timely 
"XK Pothcerb. | | | | = 

Angelica is renewed with the ſeed, whercof he bearerh-glen- 
ty the tecond ycar and ſo dycth, You may remove the roots the 
Gift gear. The leayes diſtilled, yeild water foveraign to expel 
paine from the tomack.The roote dryed taken in the fall, top» 
peth the pores agaioſt. infetions. | on s 

Anniſceds:make their growth, and bear ſceds the firſt yeere 
anddieth as Corlander:it is good for opening the pipes, and it 
is uſed in Comfics. 
Artichoakes: are, renewed by dividing :the roots.into Sets, in 
Marchyevery third or fourth year. They require a ſeveral uſage, 
and therefore a ſeverall whole plot by themſelves, efpeciaily 
conſidering they are plentifall of fruit much defired. 
Burrage and Buglefſe:cwo Cordials renew themſelves by ſecd 
yearely, which is hard to be gathered, they are exceeding good 
.Pot-herbs,good for Bces,and moſt comfortable for the heart and 
ftomiack,as Quinces and VVardens. ears | 
Camomile: ſec roots in banks and walks. It is ſweet imelling, 
qualifying head-ach.. "AY 
a 
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Cabbages: require great roerhe,they feed the fecond year;fow 
them in February, remove them when the plants are arr hand- 
full long,ſet deep and wet. Look well in drought for the white 
Caterpiilars worme;the ſpaunes imder the Jeatclotcly: for every 
living Creature dark ſeek food and quier ſhefrer, avd growing 
quick they draw eo, and car'the heart :'you' may find them ina 
rainy dewy ray 4 ao CY 4 

It-isa good Pot-hearbe, and of this hearb- called Cole, our 
Country Houſcw ifes.grve their petcage their name, and call 
them C ae'l, 

Carduus Benedi&ug;or bleſſed - thifile ſeeds and dyes the firlt 
ycar. the excellent vertue thereof Lreferre e& Herbally, for weare 
-Gardiners,not Phyfictans 

Carrcts are ſown late in _Apri// or May, as Turneps, elle they 
ſcedthe firſt year, & then their roots arenaught:the iccond'yeere 
they dye,their roots grow great and require large roome. 

_ Chibals or Chiveshave thefr roots parted as Gariick,Lillies. 
&c. and fo are they ſet every third or fourth year : a good -pot- 
hearb, opening, bur cvill-for theeyer. ©. - 

Clary-is ſowne, it ſe:ds the ſecond year, and dycs. It is ſome- 
what harſh in aft, alictle in portage is good, it ſt:engtheneth the 
rcines. 

Coaſt, Root parted, makesSctsin AFLrch: it deares the:fecond 
ear;ic is uſed in Alein ay. aw 

Coriander-is for ufage andufes, much like Anniſceds. ' 

Daffadowndillie:: havetheir roots parted & ſer once in three 
or four year or longer time, They flower timely, and after 115d- 
[:mmer are ſcarcely ſeen. They are morefor Ornament, then for 

uſc,fo are Daiſies. . aha | I 
_ Daifierocts,purted and'Set, as Flowre deltire'and-Camomile, 
when you ſee them grow too thicke or decay. They be gyodto 
keep up,and ſtrengehen the «dges of your borders, as Pinks, they 
be red, white, mixt- 

Ellicampane 10or is long laſting, as is the Lovage: it ſeeds 
yearely, yau may divide the roote, and ſcrthe roo; taken in 
—_— itis good(bcing drycd, powdered and driinkJro kill it- 
Cues. GA gs Ci D248 
Endive and Succory: are mach like in nature; fhape, and uſe; 

K 2 | they 
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they renew themielves by ſeed,as. Fennell,and other herbs. You 
— -— mp them before they pur forth ſhanks: a good Pot- 
crbe. | 

Fennell is renewed, either by the ſeeds ( which it dearcth the 

{ſecond yeer,andſo yeerly in great abundance(ſown in the'fall or 
Spring ; or by dgviding one.root into many Sets as Artichoke, 
It is long of growth & life. You may remove the root unſhankc ; 
It i8 excceding good for the eycs; diſtilled, or any other «iſe ta- 
ken: it is uſed in dreſſing Hives for ſwarmcs; a very good Pot- 
hearb,or for Sallets. 

. Fetherfew ſhakes ſeed. Good againſt a ſhaking Fever, taken 
ina pofſer drink faſting. ; "ALLE ns 

Flower deluce, long lafting,Divide his roots,and Set:the roots 

dryed have a ſwect ſmell: 

Garlick may be Set an handfull diſtance, two inches deep, in 
the edge of your beds. Part the head into feverall cloves , and e- 
very clove, ſet in thc latter end of February, will increafe to a 
great head before September : good for opening, cvill for eycs : 
when the blade is long,faſt wo. & two together, the heads will be 
bigger.  - ES ; 

Hollihock rifeth high;ſeedceth and dyeth,the chief uſe I know 
Is ornament. 

tfop is xcaſonable long laſting . - young roots are.good Sct, 
ſlips better. A good pot-hearbe. Pi — 

July-flowres,commonly called Gilly-fowres,or Glove July- 
flowres(I call them ſo,becauſe they flowre in July) they have the 
name of Clover, of their ſent. F may well call them the King of 
flowres except the Roſe)& the beſt ſort of the are called Yueen- 


| July flowres.l have of them nine or ten ſeveral colours, & divers 


of them as big as Roſes ; of all lowres(ſave the Damaske Kale) 
they are the moſt pleaſant to ſight and ſme] - they laſt not pa 
three or four yeers unremoved, Take the lips(without ſhanks) 
and Sct any time ſave in extreame froſt,but eſpecially at Hicha- 
el-tide,Fhcir.uſe is much in ornament, and comforting the {pi - 
riegpay gc ſenſe of ſmelling. __ | | 

: July fowres of the wal], or wall-Jyly-flowres, Wall-flowres 
or Bee-flowres,or Winter July-flowres, becaufe growing in the 
walls cven, in winter,and-good for Bcees,will grow even in _ 

| ”-- walls 
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walls,they will ſcem dead in Suramer, and yer revive in Winter 
they yecld ſeed plentitully, which you may ſow at any time, 
or in any broken earth, eſpecially on thertop ofa mud-wall, 
but moiſt, you may ſer the root before it be brancht, every ſlip 
that is not flowr'd will take root ; or crop him in Summer, and 
he will flowre in winter, but his winter iced is untimely. This 
and Palmes are<xceeding good) and timely for Bees. | 

Leeks yeeld fecd the ſecond yearzunremoved;and dye, (unleſs 
you remove them,uſually to cat with Salt and Bread,as Onyons 
alwayecs green,good pot-herb.,evill for the cyecs. 

Lavender-Spike would be removed within ſeven yeeres, or 
eight atthe moſt : flips ewined, as Hyſope and Sage, would take 
beſt at 11ichael-tiae, This flowre is good for Bees, moſt comfor- 
table for ſmelling, except Roſes:and kept dry, is as ſtrong af- 
—_ yeere,as when itis gathered, The water of this is comfor- 
table. | 

White Laverder would be removed ſooncr. 

Lertice yeelds ſeed the-firft year,and dyes : fow betime ; and 
if you would have them Cabbage for ſallets, remove them as 
you doe Cabbage They are uſuall in Sallets and in the pot- 

Lil/ies white and red, remove once in three or foure years 
their roots yeeld many Sts, like the Garlicke, /dichaek-tide ig 
the beſt. They grow high» after they ger roar. Theſe roots are 
good to break a byle as are Mallows and Sorrel. 

Ma'iowes, French or gagged) the firſt or ſecond yeery ' ſeed! 
plencitully. Sow in arch, or before. They are good for the 
houſewifes pot, or to break a bunch, 

A1arigoldr,moſt commonly come of feed, you may remove 
the Plants when they be two inches long. The double Marigold, 
being as bigge as alittle Roic,is good for ſhew. They area good 
Pot-hearb. 

Oculzs Chr.(ti, or Chrifts-cye, ſeedesavd dyes the firſt or ſe- 
cond year -you may remove the young Plants, but ſced is better, 
One of theſe ſeeds pur into the eye, within three or four houces 
will gathera thick skinne, cleere the eye, and-balt ir telfe forth 
without hurt to the.cye. A. good Pot-hearbe, 7% 

C1095 are ſown in February, they are gathered | at Michael 
:.d:andall the Summerlong, bog Salle 5 as alſo young parſly, 

3 age 
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Sage Chibalg,Letticc, fweer Sicily, Fennell, 8&c. good alone, or 
with meat@as mutons, &c. for ſawce eſpecially for the pot. 

Pi /1y (ow the firſt yeer,and uſe the next yeer - it ſeeds plenti- 
fully;an hearb of much uſe, as ſweet ficily is. The ſeed and roots 
are good againk the tone. 

Parſneps require an whole plotzthey be plentiful and common; 
ſow them in Feb»way, the kings (that is inthe riddle ) ſeed 
brozdeſt and' reddeſt. Parineps are ſuftenance for a ftcong ſto- 
macke, not goodfor cvill eics : VVhenthey cover the carth, in a 
drought to tread the rops,makes the roots bigger. 

Peanj<royall,or pudding grafſe,creepsalong the ground, like 
ground Ivie.lt laſts longs likedaiſics, becauſe ic puts and fpreads 
daylynew reots.Divide.and remove the roots, it hath a pleaſant 
taſt and ſmcl. good for the pot,or hacktmeat,or Haggas pudding. 

Pumpiqns : Set Secds with your finger, a finger deep, late in 
AMarch, and ſo ſooneas they appear, every night if you doubt 
froft, cover them, and watcr them continually our of a water 
pot:they be very tender,their fruit is great and waterith. 

F / Poppy beapeth a great flowre, and the ſecd will make 
you UceP. | 

Raddiſh is fauce for cloyed ſtomacks, as Capers, Olives aud 
Cucumbers - caſt the ſeeds all ſammer long hereand there, and 
you ſhall have them alwaies young and freſh. 

Roſemary, the grace of hearbs here in England, in other 
Countriescommon, Toſer ſlips immediately atter Lamas, is 
the furef}way.Secd ſown may prove well, ſo they be ſowne'in 
bot weather, ſomewhat moyſt, and good carth : for the heatb, 
though greac, is neſh-and tender (as I take it) brought from hor 
Countries to us inthe cold North:fetrhin,it becomes a window 
well. The ufe is much in meats, more in Phyſick, moſt for Bees, 

Rac, or hearb of grace, continually greenc, the ſlips areſer. It 
laſts long as Roſemary, Sothernwood, &c, tov ſtrong for mine 
Houſewifes pot,unleffe ſhe will brew Ale therewirh,againſt thc 
plaguc: letthem not ſeed if you will have him laft- 

Saffron,every third yeere his roots would be removed at 11;d- 
ſummer, far when all 'other herbs grow moſt, it dyeth. It 
fowreth at Michael-tide, 'and groweth all winter - keep his 

fiowers from birdsin the morning, and gather the ycllow(for 
| , they 
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they (hap< much like Lillies )dry,and afcec dry them: they be pre- 
tious, <xpclling diſeaſes from the heart and ſtomack. 

Saver j-ſeeds and dyes the ficſt year, good for my Houſewifes 
pot and pye. 

Sage - let {lips in May, and they grow aye ; let it not ſeed, it 
willlaſt the longer. The ufc is mach and common. The Monkiſh 

proverb isrrieam, | | 

Cur moritur homogcni ſalvia creſtitin horto ? 

Skerots: the rovts are fer when they be parted z as Pionie, and 
Flower deluce at Aich2el-:ide, the root is but ſmall and very 
{weet-I know none other ſpeciall ute but the Table, | 

Sweer Sicety: long lafting, plcafancly taſting, tcither the ſeed 
ſowne,or the root parted,and removed, makes increaſe, it is of 
like uſe with parſley. 

S:rawbe;ries : long laſting, ſet roots at Michael-tide, or the 
Spring, they be red, white, and greene, and ripe, when they be 

greatand ſofr, ſome by AMdidſ:mmmer with us. The uſe is, they 
will coole my Houſewife well,if they be put in wine or Create 
with Sugar. | 

T:me - both ſecds, ſlips and roots are good, if ir ſeed not, it 
will laſt three or four years or more, it ſmelleth comfortably. 
It hath much ufe namely, in all cold meats, it is good fc r Bees, 

Turnep : islown. In the ſecond year they beariplenty of feed ; 
they require che ſane time of ſowing that Carrers doe z they are 
ſick of the ſame dileaſe that Cabbages be. The root increaſech 
much,it is moſt wholeſome, if it be ſowne ina good and well 
tempered earth; Soveraigne for eyes and bees, 

I reckon theſe hearbs onely, becauſe I rcach my Count 
Houſewife, not skilfull artiſts ; and it ſhould be an endleſle 1la- - 
bour, aad would'make the matter eedjous-to reckbh up Land- 
theefe, Stock: July-flowers, Charvell, Valerian, Go=to bed 4t noone, 
Pi-ny, Lycoras,Tanſie, Garden mints, Germander, Centanry, and 
a thouſand ſach Phylick hearbs. Lee her firſt prow cunning in | 
this, and then ſh: may inlarge her Garden as her skill and abi- 

lity increaſerh. And to help her:the more, have ſet downe theie 


obſervations: - ad 
'CHAP. 
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CHAP, IX. 


Generel Rales in Gardening. 


I? the South parts, Gardening may be more cimely, and more 

fafcly done,then with us in 7orkeſhiregbecauſe our ayr is not lo 
favorablc,nor our m——_ ſo good. 

2 Secondly moſt feeds fhakt, by turning the good earth, arc 
renewed,their mother the earth keeping them in her bowels, till 
che Sun their Father can reach them with his hcar. 

3 In ſecting herbs, Ilcave no top more then an handfull above 
the ground, nor more then afoote under the earth. 

4 Twinc the rootes of thoſe ſlips you ſet, if they will abide ic. 
Gilly flowres are too tender. 

5 Sct moitt,zanJd ſowe dry. 
6 Sect {lips without ſhanks at any time) except at /idſummer, 
and in frofts, .: - ? :-3 | 

7 Secding ſpoylcs the moſt roots,as drawing the heart and fap 
from the root. 5 

8 Gather for the pot and medicines,herbs tender and green the 
ſapbeingia che top bur in Winter the roote is beft. 

9 All the herbs inthe Garden for flowres would once in ſc- 
venyears be: renewed, or ſoundly watered with puddle water, 
except Roſenaary. 

10 [nall your Gardens andOrchardz,banks and Seats of Cam- 
momile,Penny-royall,Daifics and Violets, areſecmly and com- 
fortable. | 

I 1 Theſe require whole plors, Artichokes,Cabbages, Turneps 
Parſneps, Qnyons, Carrets, and(if you will)Saffron and Sker- 
rits. Ms — 

12 Gather all your ſceds, dead, ripe, and dry. 

3 Lay not dung to the roots of your herbs,as uſually they do: 
for dung not melted is too hot even tor trees: 

- 14 Thin ſetting and ſowing((o the roots ſtand not paſt a foot 
diftance}isprofitablc, for the herbs will like the better. Greater 
herbs would have more diſtance. 

I Sct and ſow herbs in their time of grouth(cxcepc at 144 - 

1 ſummer 


> CAO - SnR”-,.. -O.--- - 
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Lo 19" chen they are too too tender)bur crees in their time 
OT TEIT. 

16 A good houſewife may, and will gather ftore of herbs for 
the pot, about Lammas, and dry them, and pound them, and 
in winter they will do good ſervice. 

Thus have llimmed out a Gardcts to our Conntrey Houſe- 
wivcs, and given them rules for common herbs. Ifany of them 
(as ſometimes they arc) be knotty, I refer them to Chap, 3. The 
s$Kkill and pains of weeding the Gandia with weeding knives of 
fingers,l 1cfcr to themſelves & theic maids, willing them to take 
the opportunity after a ſhower of rain - withall,I adviſe the MiF- 
treſſeeither tobe preſent her ſc1f,or to teach her maids to know 
herbs from weeds, 


CHAP.X. 
The Huſbandry of Beeg. 


TR remaineth one neceſſary thing to be preſcribed, which 
in mine opinion makes as much for ornament as either 
flowers, or forme, or clcanneſſe, andI am ſurc as commodious 
as any of, orall the reſt: which is Bees, well ordered. And I 
will not account her any of my good Houfe- wives, that want- 
eth cithcr Bees, or skilfulneſſe about them. And though I know 
ſome have written well and truly, and others more plentifully 
upon this theme: yer ſomewhat havel learned by experience 
(being a Bee-mafter my ſelf) which hitherto I cannot find pur 
into writing, for which I thinke our Houſe-Wives will count 
themſelves beholding unto mee. 


The firſt thing that a Gardner about Bees muſt be carcfull gee houſes; 


for, is an houſe not takes and ſtones abroad, Sb 4s: for ſtakes 
rot and recle, Raine and Weather eate your hives and covers, 
and cold moſt of all is hurcfnll for your Bees. Therefore you 
muſt have an houſe made along a ſure dry wall in your Garden, 
necre, or in your Orchard: for Bees love flowers and wood with 
their hearts, 


L This 
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Hiyes, 


This the form; a Frame ſtanding on poſts with one floor ( it 
you would have it hold more Rives, two floores) boorded, layd 
on bearers, and back poſts, covered over with boords, flat- wiſe. 

Let the floores be without hoics or clitts, leſt in caſting time 


W 


the Bees lye out; and loyter. | 

And though your hives ftand within an handbredih the one 
of another, yet will Bees know their home. 

In this Frame may your Bces ftand dry and warme, eſpecially 
ityou make dores like dores of windows to (broud them in 
winter, as in an houſe: provided you leave the hives mouth open, 
I my ſelfe havedeviſed ſuch en houſe, and I find that it firength- 
ens my Becs much,and my hives will lift fix to one. 

M. Markham commends hives of wood ; I diſcommend chem 
not : but ftraw-hivesarein uſe with us, andI think, with all 
the world, which I commend. for nimblenefſe, clolenefle, 
warmneſſe , and dryneſſe. Bees love no externall motions of 
daubing, or ſuchlike. Sometimes cccaſion ſhall be offered to 


litt and turn bives, as ſhall appear hereafter. One light yr" 
ive 


J & 
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hive of ftraw, in that caſcy is berter then one that is daubcd , 
weighty and cumberſome. I with every hive, for a keeping 
ſwarme, to hold three pecks at leaft in meaſure; For too little 
hives procure Bees, in caſting time, either to ly out, and loyter, 
orelſe to caft before they be ripe and ftrong,and ſo make weake 
ſwarmes and untimely : Whereas if they have roome ſufficient, 
they ripen timely, and cafting feafonably , arc ſtrong , and fir 
for labour preſently. Neither would the hive be too great , for 
then they loyter,avd waft meat and time: 

Your Bees delight in wood, for feeding, eſpecially for cafting 
therefore want notan Orchard. A 11az*; ſwarme is worth a 
Mares Foale : if they want wood, they bein danger of flying a- 
way. ny time betore 17:4ſpmmer js good for cafting,and time- 
ly; before J /y is not evill. | much like M. Mark hams opinion 
for having a ſwarm in combs of a dead or forſaken hive ſo they 
befreſh and cleanly. To thinke that a ſwarme of your own, or 
others, will of it ſelfe come into any {uch hive, is a meer conccit, 
Exrerto cred? Roberto, His ſmearing with hony, is to no purpoſe, 


for the other bees will ear it up. If your twarme knit in the top of 


a tree,asthey will,it che wind beat them not to fall down, let the 
fiool or ladCer preſcribed in the Orchard do you ſervice. 

The leſs your Spelkes are, the leffe is the waſt of your Honv, 
and the more eaſily will they draw, when you take your Bres. 
Four Spelkesa thwart, and one top Spelk are ſufficient. The 
Bees will faſten their combes ro the Hive, A little Hony is good, 
but if you wanr, Fennel will ſerve to rub your Hive withall. The 
Hive being dreft and ready ſpelkt, rub*d and rhe hole made 
for their paſſage (1 n!'e no hole in the Hive bur a piece of woo i 
hoal'd to fave the Hive and keep out Mice: Yhake in your Bzes, 
or the moſt ofthem( forall commonly you cannot per ) the re- 
mainder will folJow, Many nſ: ſmoke, nertles, &c. which lur- 
rerly ditlike : for Bzes love not to be moleſted. Ringing in the 
rime of caſting isa meer fancy, violent handling of them is 
ſimply evil, hecauſe bees of all other creatures Jove cleanlincls 
and peace, Therefore handle them Jeafurely and quietly, and 
t'eir Keeper whom they know may do with them what he will 
withour hurt - Bcjng hived at nighr, bring them to their ſcat, 
Seryuur hives all of one year rogether: 

LI 


Hiving of 


BeCcs. 


Soeles. 


En. 
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Cluſtering. 
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S'gnes of breedin 0,if they be ſtrong, 
x They will avoid dead young Bees and Droans. 
2 They will ſweat in the morning,till ic runfromthem . all- 


wayes when they be eng. 
ignes of caſting. 

+ They will fly Droans by res{on of heat. 

2 The young Swarme wiil once or twice in-ſome faire ſeaſon 
come forch muſtering, as though they would caft,to prove them- 
ſelves,and go in again. 

3 The night before they caft, if you lay: your car tothe Hives 
mouth, you ſhall hear two or three, but eſpecially one above the 
reft,cry,Lp,up,up, or Tout, tout,tout, like a Trumpet ſounding 
the alarum tothe barce]. 

Mach deſcanting there is of, and about the Maſter Bee, and 
their degreces,order,and Government: byt the truth in this poince 
is rather imagined, then demonſtrated. There arc ſome conje&- 
ures of it, iz. wee (ce in the combs diverfe greater houſes then. 
the reft,and we commonly bear the night b:fore they caſt,ſome- 
times one Bee, ſometimes two or more Bees,give a lowd and fc» 
verall ſound from the reſt,and ſometimes Bees of greater bodies 
then the common ſort - but what of all this? [ lJeane not on 
conjeRures, but love to ſet down that I know to be true, and 

leavetheſc things to them that love to divine. 
Keep none weak, for it is bazard. oftentimes with loſs. Feeding 


willnothelp them; for being weak,they cannot come down ta- 


meat, or ifthey come down,they dye,becauſe Bres weak cannoc 
abide cold. Ifnone of theſe, yet will the other Bees being ſtrong, 
ſmellche honey,& come and ſpoil & kill them. Some help is in 
caſting Timc,to put two weak (warms together,or as Tr. Mark- 
ham wel faich,Letthem not caſt late, by raifing them wich wood 
or ſtone but with impes(fay I. An impe is, three or four wreaths 
wrought as the Hive,the ſame compalsgto raiſe the Hive withall- 
but by experience in tryall I have found. outa better way by 
Cluſtering, for late or weake ſwarmes; hitherto not found out 
of any that I know. That is this; After caſting time,if I have any 
ſtock proud,and hindred from timely caſting,with former Win- 


ters poverty,or evil] weather in caſting time, with two handles 


tered 


and crooks fitted for the purpoſe,I. turne up that ſtock ſo pcft-. 


—_— — 
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ſtered with Beerzand fer it onthe crown, upon which fo turned 
with the mouth upward I place another empry hive well dreſt, 
and ſpelkt, into which without any labour, the Swarme that 
would not depart,and caft, will preſently aſcend, becauſe the old 
Bees have this quality ( as all other breeding creatures have Jo 
expel] the young,when they have brought them up, 

There will the Swarme build as kindly, as ifthey had of 
themſelves been caſt. Bur be ſure you lay berwixt the Hives ſome 
ſtraighcand cleanly ſticke or ſticks y. or rather aboard with 
holes,to keep them aſunder:otherwilſe they wil joyn their works 
together ſo faſt that they cannot be parted, If you fo keep them 
alunder at Michael-r:de, if you like the weight of your ſwarme 
(for the goodneſs of ſwarms is tryed by the weight) ſo catched, 
you may ſet ir by fora ſtocke to keep. Take heed in any caſe the 
rombes be not broken, for then the other bees will ſmell the ho- 
ney» and ſpoyl them. This have 1 eryedto be very profitable for 


the ſaving of bees. 
The Inſtrumet hath this form. The great ftreighe piece of wood, 


the reffareirs claſps &nails,the claſps arc looſe in the ftaple;two 
men with two of theſe faſtned to the Hive,will eaſily turn it up 

They gather not till 74; tor then they be diſcharged their 
young,or elle they are become.now ſtrong to labour & now ſap 
in flowers is ſtrong and proud by reaſon of time, &force of Sun. 

And now alſo in the North (and not before)the hearbs of grea- 
tcft vigour put forth their flowers;as Beans, Fennell, Burrage,&c, 

The moſt ſenſible weather for them, is heat and drought,be- 
cauſe the neſh Bee can neither abide cold or wet : and ſhowres 
(which they well fore-ſec)do interrupt their labours , unleſs 
they fall in the night, and ſo they further them, 

After caſting Time, you ſhall benefit your ſtocks much,if YOU proanes 
help them to kill their Droans, which by all probabilicy and : 
ed. 199r7 an an idle kind of bees, and waftfull. Some ſay they 

recd,and have fecn young Droans in taking their honcy,which 
I-know is true. But I am of opinion that there arc allo Bees 
L 3 ___ which 


—— 
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Annoyances, 


which have loſt cheir (tings, and ſobeing as it were gelded, be- 
come idle and great : rhere is great uſe utthem. Des & natuy; 
mbil fecit fuſtra. They hate the bees, and cauſe them caſt the 
ſooner:they never come forth, but when they be over heated : they 
never come home loaden” After caſting time, and when the bees 
want meat, yo# (hull [ee the labouring Bees faſten on them, two, 
three or four at once, as if they were theeves to beled ro the Ga'- 
lowes, and killing them, they caſt th:m ont, and draw them far from 
home, as hateful enemies; Oar Honſc-wife, if ſhe be the Keep - 
er other own bees( as (he had need to be) may with her bare 
hand in the heat of the day ſaf:ly deftroy them in the hives 
mouth. Some uſe towards night, ina hot. day, to fet before the 
mouth of the Hive a thin board with lirtle holes in it, at which 


mY. 


Rars-bane,and watching. 
The cleanly Bce hatcth the finoak'as poyſon;therefore let your 
bees ſtand nearer your garden,then your Brew-houſe or Kitchen. 

They ſay Sparrows and Swallowes are enemies to Bees, but I 
ſce it not. 

More Hives periſh by Winters cold, then by all orher hurts : 
for the bee is tenJer and nice, and onely lives in warm weather, 
and dyes in cold: And therefore let my Houſe-wife be perſwaded, 
that a warm dry houſe before deſcribed, is the chiefcſt help ſhe 
can make herbees againſt this,and many more miſchiefes. Many 
uſe againft cold in winter, to ſt5p up their hive cloſe & fome ſer 
them) in houſes perfwading themſelves, that thereby they relieve 
their Bees. Firſt rofſmg, movingzishurtfulf. Sccondly, in houſes, 
going,knocking>i& ſhaking is noyſom, Thirdlyztoo much heat in 
an houſe is unnaturall for them : Bur laftly, and cſpecially, Bees 
cannoc abide tobe ſtopt cloſe up. For at. every warme ſeafun of 
the Sunne they reviyc, and living- eat, and cating muſt needs 


purge 
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purge abroad: in her houutethe.cleanly Bee: will not purge her 
{elf'- Judge you what.iric for any; living oreature,-1ioe to. dif 
gen _ rugpyo epi ron lay your car. to 
theHlveand-you ſhall hcarthentyeartand yeadl,-as fo many hno+ 
dred-prifaners.. Teo pod/gor your bees; ſo profital 
] Letndneftand: above three years;clicthe combs will be black Takiog of 
and Bqatty7your konry-will be. thinanduncleanty:randiitany' Bees. 
calt after three years it is ſuch ashaye ſwarmes of old bees kept 
alltopgcther,which-is great. Ioiſe, Smoaking' with Raggs: Rozen, 
or brim{tone,many uſe: fume uſe drowning ina tub of clean 
watcr,and the water wellbrew'd ,* will be good botchet. Draw 
out your ſpelks immediately with a pair of pinchere, leſt che 
Wood grow ſoft and {well, and ſo will not be drawn then muſt 
you cut your Hive. 

Let no fire comencar your honey, for fire ſoftneth the Waxe Strayning 
and drofs, and makes them run with the Honey. Fiie ſoftneth honey. 
weakencih,and hindereth Hony for purging. Break your combes 
ſmall when the dead empty combes are parted from the loaden 
Combes into a ſteve, born over a great bowl, or veſſel with two 
{tavez,and 10 lect it runtwo or three dayes: The ſouner youtun 
it up, the bitier will it purge. Run your ſwarme Honcy by it 
{clf,and that ſhall be yuur beſt. The elder your Hives are, the 
worle is your huney. 

Ulſuall Veſl:ls are of Clay, but after wocd be fſatiated with yegels, 
Honey(fur it will leake at fuft - for honey is marvelloully ſear- 
ching though thick, & therefore vertuous)I ule it rather, becauſe 
it will not break ſo ſoon with falls, frofts, or otherwiſc,and grea- 
ter veſſcls of clay will hardly laft. 2 

When you uſe your honey, with 4 ſpoon take off the kin 
( which it hath put up. 

And it is worth the regard, that bees thus uſed, if you have 
bat forty ftocks, ſhall yee!ld you more commodity clearely than 
foity Acres of Ground. 

And taus much may ſuffice, to make good Houſewives love 
| and have good gardens and Bees. 
Deo lans, 


” FINIS. 
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MOST PROFITABLE 


New LIreatiſe, from approved ex- 
| perience of the Art of propa- 
| gating Plants 


ByS1HMoN HARvVvaARD. 


On ——— 


CHAP. I, 
The Art of propagating Plants. 


dB Hereare foure ſorts of planting or propa- 
__ y gating. ac in Jaying of ſhouts our lice 

>| I FSE brancl.cs whiles they are yet tender, in 

= J ( ER ſome pit made attheir foot, as (ſha'l'be 

ie ſaid hereafter or upon a li: tle ladder or 

xl. 2— S b.cket of carih,tied > the b ottome of the 

| SD ASD) bach, or in boaring a Willow thorow, 
> GW Hy ce 3nd putting the bravch of cherree into 
the hole, as ſhall be fully declared j1 the 


© —_— 


Ch-prer of Grafcing. WC 
— There arc likewiſe ſeaſons to propagate in z bur the bcſt is in lb, 
M 


the 
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the ſpring, and arc, when the trees are in the Pluvire,and do 


 bzgintog:ow luſty. The young planted Siens vr lutile grafts? 


muſt be propagated in the beginning of winter, a foot deepin 
the carth, and good manure ming!ed amengit the 527th, which 
you ſhall caft forth of the pit wherein you mean to propagate it, 
to tumble it in upon it againe. Inlike manner, your ſupe:flu- 


- ous Siecns, or little plants muſt be cut cle by the earth, when 


as they grow about ſome ſmall Impe which we mean to propa- 
gate. for they will do nothing bur rot : For to propagate, you 


muſt dig the earth round about the tree, that ſo your room may 


be Jaid in a manner halfe Hare. Aiterwards draw into length 
the pit on that fide where you mean to propagate, and accor- 
ding as you perceive that the roots will bebeft ableto yecld,and 
be governcd in the ſame pir, to uſe them, and that with allgen- 
tleneffeg, and ftop cloſe your Sicns, in fuch ſort, as that the 
wreath which is in the place where it is grafted, may be a little 
lower than the Sicns of the new 'wood growing out of the 
earth , even {o high as it poſſible may be I the trees that yon 
would propagate be ſomewhat thick, and thereby the harder to 
ply, and ſomewhat ftiffro lay in the pit : then you may wet 
the ſtock almoſt to the midft,betwixt the root and the wreathing 
place, ſo with gentle handling ofir, bow down into the pir 
the wood which the grafts have put forth, and that in as round 
a compaſſe as you can, keeping you from breaking of it : after- 
ward lay over the cut with gummed wax, or with gravell and 


ſand. 
CHAP, 2. 
Grafting in the Barke.. 


FNRafting in th arke, is uſed from mid-Ang»/t, to the be- 


ginning of WMtcr,andallo when the Weftern-wind begin= 
neth to blow : being from the 7 of Febr»ary, unto the 11 of une 
But there muſt care be had, not to graffe in the barke in any rai- 
ny ſeaſon,becaule it would waſh away the matcer of joyning the 
one and the other together,and ſo hinder ic. 
Grafting inthe bud isuſcd in the Summer time,from the end 
ef May, untill Angxſ?, as being the time, . when the trees are 


, Rrong and luſty, and. full of ap and leaves, To wit, ina hot 


Country, 


. = tr count 
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count: y tre mm he mitt or 7-2, uUntulhe midi ut | 7; » but in 
could Cuuncriecs to the midſt of 12gx/7,atcer foine (mall thowers 
of Rainc, 

If the Summer beſo exceedingly dry, as that ſome trees 
doc withould their lap, you mult waice che time till it doe re- 
tu-ne. | 

Graft from the full of che moon,untill the end of the o1d. 

You may gratt in a clefc, wichourt having regard co Raine, for 
the ſap will keep it off. | 

You may gretvotrom mid -Args/t, to the beginning of No- 
verber ; Cowes dung with ftraw doth mightily prelcrvethe 


graft. 


Ic is better to grafc in the evening than the morning. 
. The furniture and tooles of a Grafter, are a basker to lay his 
grafrs in, Clay, Gravell, Sand, or ſtrong Earth to draw over 
the plants cloven - Mofſe, Woollen clothes, barks of V Villeow to 
Joyne to the late things and carth before ſpoken ; and to keep 


them faſt : Oziers to tye againe upon the barke, to keep 


them ficme and f«ſt, gumimed V Vax to drefſe and cove: the ends 
and tops of the gratts newly cut, that ſo the raine and cold may 
not hurt chem, neicher yet the ſap riſing from below, be con- 
ſtrained to return againe unto the ſhontes- A little Saw or hand- 
Saw, to ſaw off the ſtock of the plants, a little Knife or Pen- 
knif: to graffe, and ro cut and ſharpen the grafrs, thatſo 


.the bark may not pill nor be broken ; which often commerh 


to palle when the graft is full of tap You ſhall cut the graffe 
ſolong ; as that ic may fill the ciiff: of the planc, and there- 
withall it muſt be left thicker on the bark-ſide, that ſo ic 
may fill up both the cliffe and other inciſions, as any neede is 
to be made, which muft e all wayes well ground, well burri- 
\h:d withour ali ruſt, Two wedpes, the one broad for thick 
trees, the other narrow fr letle and renCer irees, both of chem 
ot box ur tome other haid and imooth wood,or ftcel,or of very 
- rd iron, that ioihcy may need lefle labuuc in making them 
a'PC. : 

'irt]e hand bil] co ſer the plants at more liberty,by cutting 

off (uperfluuus buughz,belved of lvory,box,or braſil]. 


M 2 CHAP. 
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CHAP. 3. 
Grafting ia the Cleft, 
Þ Gram maner of grafting ina cleft,to witzthe ſtock being clov's, 
is proper net onel]y to trees » which arc as great asa mans 
legs or arme2but alſo to greater, Ir is true that being trees cannot 
caſily be cloven, in their ſtock : that therefore it is expedient to 
make inciſion in ſome one of their branches, and not in the main 


body, as wee lec to be praftifed in great Apple-trees, and great 


Peare-ticesand as we have already declared heretofore. 

To graft in the cleft,-you muſt make choyce ofa graft that is 
full of ſap and juyce,bur ic muſt not be,bur till from afcer 72-4- 
ary untill Arch : And you muſt not thus graft in any. tree that 
18 already budded, becauſe a great part of the juyce and ſap 
would be alrcady mounted up on high,and riſen to the top,and 
there diſperied and {cattered hither and thither,into every ſprig 
and twig,and uſe nothing welcome to the graft. 

You muſt-likewiſe be refolved not to gather your graft the 
day you graft in, but ten or twelve daycs before : for otherwiſe 
if you graft it new-gathered it will not be able caſfily to incor- 

orate it ſelf with the body,and ſtock, where it ſhall be grafted; 
becaule that ſome part of irwilldry, and by this mcans will be 
a hindrance in the ſtock to the wy 4. up of the ſap, which ir 
tould communicate unto the-graft, for the making of it to put 
forth, and whereas this dried part will fall a crumbling, and 
breaking through hiz rottennefle, it will cauſe to remaine a con=- 
cavity, or hollow place in the ſtock, which will be an occaſion 
of a like inconvenience to befa!l the graft. Moreover, the graft 
being new and tender, might eaſily be hurt of the bands , which 
are of neceſſity to be tyed about the Stock, to keep the grafc 
firme and faſt. And you muſt furtherfec, that your Plant was 
not of late removed, but that it have already fully taken 
root. | 
When you are minded: to graft many graſts into one cleft, 
you mult ſce that they be cut in the endallalike. 

Sec thatthe grafts bz of one length,or not much differing,and 
It is enough, that they have three or foure cylcts without the 
Wrench when the Plant is once awed, and lopped of = his 

: rat» 
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branches it ic have many:then you muſt Icave bux two «t the molt 
b:fore!you comie to the cleaving of it ; then put to your little 
Saw,or your knitezor other edged toole that is very ſharp,cleave 
ic quite thorow the middeſt, in'gentle and ſoft ſort © Firft,tying 
the ſtock very ſure,that ſo'it may not cleave further then is need : 
and ti;en put to your wedges into the cleft untill ſuch time as 
you have ſet in your grafts,and in cleaving ot it, hold the knife 
with the one hand, andthe tree with the other, to helpto keep 
ic from cleaving; too far; Afterwards pur tn your wedge of Box 
or brazil), or bone; at'the ſmall end ; fo that you may the better 
take ic out again,when you have ſect in your graſts. 

If the ſtuck be cloven. or the bark looſed too much from the 
wood : then cleave it down lower, and fet yourgrafts in and 
look that their Incition be fits and very juſtly anſwerable tq the 
clefc,and that the wo ſaps: fiſt, of the plant and graft, be right 
andeven ſet one againſt the other, and to handſomely fitted as 
that there may not be be the Itaft appearance of any cut or cleft 
For it they doe not thuz jump one with anotoer, they will never 
take one with another, becauſe they cannot work their ſeeming 
matter, andas it were cartilaginous glue in convenient ſort or 
manner to the gluing of their joynts together. You muſt likewiſe 
beware,not to make your cletc overthwart the pich, but ſome- 
what afide. | 4 

The bark of your plant- being thicker then that of your grafe 
you mult (et the graft ſo much the more outwardly in the clefe, 
that ſo the two ſaps may in any caſe be: Joyned and (er right the 
one with the other, but the rind of the plant muſt be ſomewhar 
more out then that of the grafts or cloven fide 

To the end that you may not faile of this work of imping, 
you muſt principally rake heed, not to over-cleave the ſt-cks of 
your trees, But before you wiJen the cleft with your wedges,bind 
and goabout the ftock with tv/o or three turner, and that with 
an Ozier, cloſe drawne together, underneath the ſame place, 
whereyouwou'd have your cleft to end;thar ſo your flock cleave 
not toofar, which is a very uſual} cauſe ofthe miſcarrying of 
grafts, in as much as hereby-the cletc ftandeth ſo wide and open, 
as that it cannot be ſhut, and fo not grow together againe ; but 
in tac mean time ſpendecth ic ſelf,and breatheth ourall his life in 


that 
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—thet Place, which is the cauſe that the ſtock & the Graft are both 


ſpilt.And this fallech out moft ofcen inPlum-treea,and branches 
of trees. You mull be caretulliro jozn the rinds of your grafts, 
and planigchat nuthing, may concinue open,to the cnd:tht the 
win 6 moiſture of the Clay or R iineranning upon the grified 
place,do not get. in,: when the plant cleaveth very ftreight.there 
is not any danger nur hardnefſe infloping downe the Graft, 
Kyou Jens icfomew'at uncven or rough in ſoruc place, or 
that th laps b. th ofthe one and 'of the other may the better 
grow, and be glu:d cogether, when your grafts are once well 
Joyned to your plants, draw out your wedges very ſoftly, leaft 
yuu diſplacc them again : you may leave therewith in theclefc 
{ome ſmali end of a wedge of green wood, cutting it very cloſe 


with the head ofthe Stuck Some caſt glue into the cleft, ſome ſu- 


gargand tome gummed Wax, 
krheStock of the Plant, where upon you intcnd to graft, be 
not ſo thick as yourgraft you ſhall graft ic after the faſhion of a 
Goats nb as clcft in the ſtock of theplant, nut dir-Q, but 
byas, and that ſmooth and eeven, not rough : then apply and 
make faſt thereto che graft with all his bark on, and anſwering 
to the bak of the Plant. This being done, cover the place with 
the far earth and mols of the Woods tyed together with a ſtrong 
band:ftick a pole of Wood by itto keep it ſtedfaſt, 
CHAP. 4. 
| Grafting like a Scutcheon, 
TN erafting after the manner of a Scntcheon,you ſhall not vary 
4 nor differ much from that of the Flute or pip-ſave only tha 
the Scurcheon like graft having one cylcrzz8 the ot-er hath yet 
the wood uf the tree whereuponthe Scutcheon-lik+ grefc isgraf- 
ted hath nt any knob, or bud,zsche wood whe: cuponthegraft 
is grafced alter the manner of a Pipe. | 
In Summer when the trees are well replenifked with ſap, 
and that heir new Sicns begin to grow ſomewhat hari, you 
ſhailr.ke a ſh »ot ac the end of the chief branches of iome noble 
and ccclain.cd trees : whei eof you would faine have {ome fruit, 
and nor many of his old ftors or wood, and from thence raiſe a 
good cyler. the taile and all, thereof ti» make your grafts, But 
when you choo{eztake che thickeſt, and grofſcſt,divid: the tail " 
ne 


"ad. 
Y 
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the midit before you do any thing elſq,cafting.away the leaf(if 


ic be nota pear: plum-tree : for thas would have two.or,three 
leavesJwikhout removing any more of the iaid tails: afrerward 
with the point ofa ſharp knife. cut off the Bark of the ſaid 
ſhoottke pattern of a ſhie!d,ot rhe length ofa nail 

Ia which there is onely one cylet higher then the midit toge- 
ther with the reficue of the taile which you left behind:and tor 
the lifting up of the 1aji grate in Scutcheon, after that you have 
cut the bark of the ſhoot round abour. wickout cutting of the 
woud within, you inuft take it gently with your thumbezand in 
putting It away you muſt preſs. upon the wand from which you 
pull it, that fo you may bring the bud ard all away together 
with che Scutcheon : for if you leave it behind with the wc.0d, 
then were the Scutchcon nothing worth Yeu ſhall find out if 
the Scutcheon be nothing worch, if looking; within when it 1s 
pulled away from the wood of the ſame ſuit,you find it to have 
a hole within,but more maniſeſily, if che bud do ftay bchind in 
the wood, which ought ro have been in the Scatcheon. 

Thus your Scuicheon being well raiſed an4 taken .cft,hold 
ita little by the tayle becwixt your lips, withour wetting of it 
even untill you have cut the back _ tree where you would 
graftit, and look that it be cut without any wounding of the 
wood within,after the manner of a crutch,but ſomewhat longer 
then the;Scucchec.n that you have to fet in ir, and in no place 
cutting the wood withinzatter you have made incifion,you muſt. 
open it and make it gape wide on both fjdcs, but in: all, manner 
of gentle handling;& that with a little Sizersof bone, & ſepara- 
ting the wood and the bark a little within, even ſo much as 
your'Scutcheon is in length and breadth, : you muſt take heed 
that in doing lercof,you do not hurt the bark 21 

This. done take your Scutchcon by the end, and. your tai'c 
which you have left remaining,and put into your incifion made 
in your trec4lifting up ſoftly your two ſides of the inciſion wich 
your ſaid Sizers of bone, and caaſe the faid Scutcheon to joyn, 


and lye as cloſe as may be,wiih the wood, of the tree, being cut., 


as atoreſaid,in waying a-ligle upon;the end of your rinds , :, {o 

cut and let the upper part of, your Scurcheon lye cle fe UNta the. 

upper end of your inciſion,or bark of your (aid tres; ahora 
2 in 
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binde your Scutcheon about with a bard of Hempe, as thick as 
a pen of a qui}}, more or leſs, according as your creei8 ſmall or 
great, taking the ſame Hempe in the midd:ft, ro rhe end that 
cither part of it may performea like ſervice 3 and wreathing 
and binding of rhe {aid Scurcheon into the incifi:»n of a tree;and 
it muſt vot be tycd roo ſtraight,for that will keep it from taking 
the Joyning of the one ſap ro the other being hindred thereby, 
and neither the Scutcheon , nor ye: the Hen:pe muſt bz moiſt or 
wet : andthe more juſtly tobind them rogether , b: gin at the 
back fide of the tree, right over againſt che middeft of che in- 
citjon,and from thence come forward tc joyne them before, a- 
bove the eylet and taile of the Scurchecn crefſing your band 
of Fempe,to oft as the two ends meet; and from thence return- 
—_ againe,come abcur and tye it likewiſe underneath the 
eylcts and thus caft about your bind till back ward and forward 
until the wh »le clctt of the inciſion be covered above and below 
with the (aid Hempe, th- cylet oncly excepred. and his taile, 
which muſt not be coverdarall ; his rtaile will fall away «ne 


part after anocher, and that ſhortiv afrer the ingratting, if {o be 


th- Scurcheon will take. Leave your trees and Scurcheons thus 
bound for the ſpace of one month; and the thicker, a great 
dcalc longer timc. Afterward look then over, and if you per- 
ceive them © grow cogether untye them, or at leaſtwiſe cut the 
H:mpe behind them, and leave them uncovered. Cut alio 
your branch two or thre: fingers above that, ſo the impe may 
profper th- b- tier * and thus Jet themremain will after VVinter, 
about the month of Warch,and Apr, 

I: you perceivethat the budde of your Scurcheon doc ſwell 
and come forward , then cur off the tree three'fi'\gers or there- 
bouts, above the Scutcheon © tor if irb*cut off: coo near the 
Scutcheon, atſuch timease it patteth forth his firſt bloſſom*, ic 
would bea means greatly to hinder the flowing oft, and cauſe 
al{othat it ſh 1d n»c thrive and protyer ſow 1) : after that one 
yeer is paſt and that the ſhoote beginn-th to b. ſtrong . begi:1- 


. Ning to put forth the ſecond bud and b'ufſome, you m:ſt go for- 


ward to cut off in Byaſwiſe the three fing+r« inch» topo the tree 

which you left h2re, when you cut it in the year going before as 

hath been ſaid. | | OT _— 
VVhen 
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Whenyour ſhoote (tall have pur forth a great deal of length, 
you may. ſtick down there, even hard joyned thereunto, little 
ftakes, tying them together very gently and cafily. ; and theſe 
ſhall tay;your ſhootsand prop them up, letting the wind from 
doing any harm unto them. Thus you may graft white Roſes. itt 
red, and red in vhite.'Thus you may graft two or three Scutche- 
ons;provided that they be all of one fide : for they will not be 
. ſet equally together in height, becauſe then they would be all 
ftarvelings) neither would they be direftly one over another; 
for the Jower would ſtay the riſing up of the ſap of the'tree, and 
ſo thoſe above ſhould conſumne in penurie, | and undergo'the a- 
. foreſaid inconvenience. ou muſt note, that the Scutcheon'which 
is gathered from the Sien of a tree whole fruitis ſowre, muſt be 
cut in ſquare forme) and not. in the plain faſhion of a Scutcheon. 
It is ordinary to graffe the ſweet Quince tree, baſtard Peach- 
tree, Apricock-trec, Jyjube tree; ſowre Cherry-tree , ſweet 
Cherry-tree, and Cheſtnut-tree, after this faſhion, howbeit they 
may be grafted inthe cleft more cafily, and 'more. profitably ; 
although divers be ofa contrary opinion, as thus : Take the 
grafts of ſweet Cuince-treczand Baftard peach-tree, of the faireſt 
wocd,and beſt fed that you can-find, growing upon the wood 
of two years old, becauſe the wood is not fo firme and ſolid as 
the others ; and you; ſhall grafe them upon ſmall Pluntrec 
ſtocks, being of the thickneſfle of ones thumbe ; theſe you ſhall 
cut after the manner ofa Goats foot : you ſhall not goe about to 
makethe cleft of any more fides then one, being about a foot 
high from the ground; you muſt open it with your ſmall wedge : 
and being thus grafted, it will ſeeme to you thar ir is open but 
of one fide. ; afterward you ſhall wrap it up with a little Moſſe, 
putting thereto ſome gummed Was, or Claie, and bind'itup 
with Oziers to keep it ſurer, becauſe the ſtock is not ſtrong e- 
nough it ſelt to hold ir, and you ſhall furniſh it every manner of 
way as others are dealt withall; this is moſt profitable. 


The time 0 f Graftia 0, 


All Months are good to grafc in, (che Month of 07-3er and 
November onely excepted)But — graft at that time of 


the 


19 
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the winter, when the ſap beginneth to ariſe. | 
- In a cold Countric graft later, ina warme Country car- 

r. 

The beſt time 1 Id 
Git of 2a. gencrally * from the firſt of February, untill' the 

The grafts muſt alwaics be gathered,in the old of the Moone, 

For grafcs chooſe ſhoots of a yearc old, or athe furthermoſt. 
two years old. 

If you muſt carry grafts far,prick them into a Turnep newly 
gathered or lay carth about the cnds, 

If you Set ſtones of Plummes, Almonds,Nuts,or Peaches: Firſt 
let them lye a little in the Sun, and then fteep them-in Milk or 
Water three or four daycs, before you put them into the earth. 

Drie the Kernels of Pippins,and ſow-them in the end of No- 
vember, 

The tone of a Plum-tree muſt be Set a foot deep,in November 
or Febrxary. | 

The Darc-frone muſt be Set the great end downwards, two 
cubits deep inthe earth,in a place enriched with dung. 

The Peach-ſtone would be Set preſently after the Fruit is ea- 
ten, ſome quantity of the fleſh of the Peach remaining about the 


ſtone. . 
If you would have it to be excellent, grafcic afterward upon 


an Almond tree, | 
The little Stens of Cherry-trecs, grown thick with haire, 
rots. and thoſe alſo. which doe grow up from the roots of the 
great Cherry-trees, being removed, do grow better and ſooner 
then they which come of ſtones : but they muſt be removed and 
anted while they are but two or three years 01d, the branches 


muſt be lopped. 


The 
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2 Book. The Husbandmans fruitful Orchard. 
A very profitable Invention, for the ſpeedy 


planting of an Orchard of 
Fruit-Trees. * 


Bout the end'(or rather the middlc) of 7ze the ſap being 
A then ip the baughesjor tops ef the Trecs, Jet. ſame one of 
diſcretion goe up intg che houghes of the Tree intended, and 
with a keen-knite cutt the bark of fome ſmi oth buugh ſo choſen 
round about the ſame, quite through the ſame bark, to the ver 
barc wood, in two placcs(toward the but of the bough)a full 
hand breadth the one from the other, & take off the bark clean 
clearly from the {aid Dough, and caft itaway, and wipe the lap 
off that bared place ; Then take fainc of the Rtiffeſt clay you can 
have, and wrap it hard, round about the ſaid bared place (thac 
it may ſtop the ſap when irdeſccndeth;) bind on this clay with 
fallow (lings or the like, very hard ; let this clay be two inches 
thick at leaſt, Then prepare a ccrtaine quantity of good ranke 
mould, tempered with ſhort muck and misken water,and make 


mortar thereof, and wrap a good quantity of it as big as a foot ' 


ball, upon the firm barke remaining cloſe above the ſaid clay, 
that it may touch the ſame; put moſſe upon it,& as before,bind je 
well, and fo let it continue growing upon the ſame Treetill Fe- 
bruary. Then with a fine ſaw carcfully take off the ſaid bough 
cloſe below the clay, not periſhing the upper mortar; and ſet 
that bough, with the clay and mortar onit, in ſome good 
ground,and cherse let it remain togrow 3 fortheſap ic cannot 
paſſe downward tor the clay bur ftayeth in the upper moctar,und 
breeds roots, and poſlibly(God willing)may bear fruir the nex: 
Summer following. Thus yu may order many ſuch boughes 
as aforcſaid, and quickly plant an Orchard of bearing Trees. If 
the bough be as big as the ſma!l of ones legit Is ſo much the ber- 
ter: probarum eſt. 
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For the true ordering of all ſorts of 
Fruits 1n their due ſeaſons : and how double 


increaſe cometh by care in gathering yeer after 
year: as alſo the beſt way of carriage by land 
or by water with their preſervation 
for longcſt continuance. 


F all ſtone Fruit, Cherries are the firſt to be 
gathered :of which though we reckon fcurc 
{orts;Englih, Flemmilh,Gaſcoigne, and Black, 
yet are they reduced to two.the early, and the 
ordinary ; the carly are thoſe whoſe grafts 
came firſt from France and Flanders, and arc 
now ripe with us in ay: the ordinary is our 

own natural] Cherry, and is not ripe before Je : they mult 

be carefully kept from Birds,either with nets,noiſe, or other 


induſtry, wt! 
They 
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Gathering of They are not all ripeat once, nor may be gathered at once, 

Cherries, therefore with a light Ladder made to ftand of it ſelf with our 
hurting th: bonghes, mount co the tree, and with a gathering 
hook, gather thoſe which be full ripe, and pur them into your 
Choohor Kybzey hanging by your ſide,or upon any bough 
you pleaſc, & be {urc to break no falk, buc thac the cherry hangs 
byland pull them gently, lay them down tenderly, and handlc 
them as little as you can; 

To carry For the conveyance or portage of Cherries, they are beſt to 

Cherrics, be carried in broad Baskets like fives, with ſmooth yeelding 
bottomes, only two broad laths going along the botrome : and 
if you do tranſport them by ſhip, or boar,ler not the fives be fil- 
led to the top, leſt ſetting one upon another, you bruiſe and hurc 
the Cherries - if you carry by horſeback, then panniers well 
lincd with Fearnc, and packt full and cloſe is the beſt and {afcft 


way. 

& ow for the gathering of all other ſtonefruit, as NeQarines, 
Apricocks, Peaches, Peare-plummes, Damſons, Bullas, and ſuch 
like, alchough inchcir (cverall kinds, ebey ſeem not tp by ripe 
at Once on one tree : yet when any is ready to drop from 
the tree, though the other ſeem hard, yet they may alfo be 
gathered, for they have received ene full ſubſta.ice the erce 
can give them ; and thercfore the day being ftairc, and the 
dew drawn away ; ſet up your Ladder, and as you gathe- 
red your Cherrics ſo gather them: onely in the bottomes of your 
large fives, where you part them, you ſhall Jay Nettles, and 
likewiſe in the top, for that will 1:ipen thoſe that are moſt un+ 
ready, 

Gathering of laboring of Peares are three things obſerved:to gather for 
Pcares, expence, for tranſportation, or to ſell ro the Apothecary. Itfor 
expence, and your own uſe, then gather chem as ſoon as they 
change, and areas it were half ripe, and no more but thoſe 
which are changed, letting the reft hang till they change alſo : 
for thus they will ripen kindly,& not ror ſo ſoon,as if they were 
full ripe at the gathering. Burt if your Peares be to be tranſpor- 
ter far cither by Land or Water, then pull one from the T c-e, 
and cut ic in the middeſt, and if you find it hollow about the 


coare, and the kernell a large ſpace to lyc in, although no Ron 
c 


Orher ſtonce 
fryir, 
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ready to drop frum the Tree, yet then they may be gathered, 

and then laying them on a heap one upon another, as © 

necefliry they muſt be for tranſportation, theywill ripen cf 

chambebind. and eat kindly : but gathered before, they will 

60: ape and cate rough , ol not onely their taft, but 
cauty. 


Now for the manner of gathering; albeit ſome clime into the Gathering of 
trees by the boughes,and ſome by Ladder, yet both is amiſle ; the apples. 


beſt way is with the Ladder before ſpoken of, which ſtandeth of it 
ſelfc, with a bask=t &a line, which being full, you muſt gently lec 
down,and keeping the ftring ſtill in your hand, being empried, 
draw it up againe.and (© finiſh your labour, without troubling 
your ſelf,or hurting the Tree. 

Now touching the gathering of Apples,it is to be done accor- 
ding to the ripening of the fruic ; your Summer Apples firſt, 
and the Winter after. 

For Summer fruit, when it is ripe, ſome will drop from the 
Tree,and Birds will be picking ac them : But if you cut out one 
of the greeneſt,and find it as was ſhew*d you before of the peare: 
then you may gather them, and inthe houſe they will come to 
their ripnefſe and perfeQion. For your Winter fruit, you ſhall 
know the ripeneſs by the obſervation before ſhewed;but it muſt ' 
be gathered in a faire,Sunnic, and dry day, inthe waine of the 
Moone, and no Wind in the Eaſt, alſo atter the dew is gone 
awayzftor the leaft wet or moyſture will make them ſubj:& to ror 
and mildew; alſo you muſt have an apron to gather in, andto 
empty into the great basket, anda hook to draw the boughes 
unto you, which you cannot reach with your hands at eaſe : the 
apron is tobean Ell every way, loopt up to your girdle, fo 
as it may ſerve for-cither hand without any trouble - and 
when it is full, unlooſe one of your loopes, and empty ic 
gently into the great basket, for in throwing them downe 
roughly, their owne ftalkes may prick them , and thoſe 
which are prick, will ever rot. Againe, you muſt ga- 
ther your fruic cleane without leaves or brunts ,. becauſe the 
one hurts the tree, for every brunt wou!d be a ſtalk for fruic 
to grow upon:the other,hurts the fruit by bruiſing, and pricking 
it;asit is laid together, and there is nothing | Hou h _— 
- : cuit, 
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fruic,then the green and and withered leaves lying among them ; 
neither muſt y.,u gather them withour any ſtalke at all : for ſuch 
fruit will begin to rot where the ſtalk ſtood, 
To uſe the fal- For fuch fruicasfalleth from the trees, and are not gathered, 
lings, they muſt nor be layd with the xprize fruit : and of fallings 
there are two forts ; one that. falls through ripeneſſe, and they 
are beſt, and may be kept to bake ar roaft - the other windfals, 
falling before they are ripe: & they muſt be ſpent as they are gathe- 
red orelſe they will wither and come to nothing ; and therefore 
it is not good by any means to beat downe fruit with Poles, 
or tO carry them in carts looſe and jogging, or in ſacks where 
they may beb1 uiſed, 
Carriage cf When your fruit is gathered, you ſhall lay them in deep. Bas- 
fruir, kets of Wicker , which ſhall contain four or fix buſhels, and ſo 
between two men, carry them to your Apple Lofc ; and in 
ſhooting or laying them downe, be very carcfull that ir 
be done with all gentlenefſe, and leaſure, laying every ſort of 
fruit ſeverally by ic ſc}f:bur if there be want of roome, having ſo 
many ſorts that you cannot lay them ſeverally, then ſome ſuch 
fruit as isneareft in taſt and colour, and of Wintcr fruit, ſuch 
_ asSWill taſt alike, may, if nced require, be laid together, and in 
time you may ſeperate them, as ſhall be ſhewed hereafter. But 
if your fruit be gathered far from your Applc-Loft, then muſt 
the bottomes of your Bazkets be lined with green Ferne, and 
draw the ſtubborne ends of the ſame through the Basket , that 
none but the ſoft leaf may touch the fruit, and likewile cover 
the tops of the Baskets with Fearne alſo, and draw ſmall 
cord over it, that the Ferne may not fall away, nor the fruit 
ſcatter out, or joggeup and downe : and thus you may carry 
fruit by Land or by Water, by Boat, or Cart, as farre as 
you pleaſe - 2nd the Ferne doth not onely keep them from 
bruifing , but alſo ripens them, eſpecially Peares. When 
your fruit is brought to your Apple Loft, or ſtore-houſe, 
if you find them not ripen«d enough, then lay them in thicker 
heaps upon Ferne , and cover them with Ferne alſo - and when 
they arc neerripe, then uncover them and make the heaps thin- 
ner,ſo as the ayr may _ through them : and if you will not 


haften the ripening of them, then lay them on the boards with- 
| out 
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out any Fearne at all. Now for Wincer, or long laſting Peares, 
they may be packt either in Ferne or Sctraw,and carried whither 
you pleaſe; and being come to the journeys end muſt be laid 
'upon {weer ſtraw; buc beware the roome be not too warme, nor 
windy; and too coole, for both are hurtful] : bur in a temperate 
place, where they may haveayre,but not too much, 
Wardens are to be gathcred,carried,packt, and laid as Winter Of wardens. 
Peares are. 
Medlers are to be gathered about 17.chae/m -5, after a froſt Of Medlers, 
hath toucht them; at which time they are in their full growth, 
and will then be dropping from the tree, but never ripe upon 
the tree, When they are gathered, they muſt be1.id in a basket, 
fieve, barrcll, or any ſuch cask, and wrapt about with woo!len 
cloths, under., over, and on all ſides, and alſo ſume weight 
laid upon them, with a board berween : for except they be 
—__ into a heat, they wil never ripen kindly, or aſi 
well. 
Now when they have laine till you thinke ſome of them be 
ripe, the ripeſt, till as they ripen, muſt be taken from the ret; 
therefore powre them out into another ſteve or basker leaſurely, 
that ſo you may well find them that be ripe, letting the hard 
ones fall into the other basket,and thoſe which bz ripe laid aſide: 
the other that be halfe ripe ſever alſo into athiid fieve orbas- 
ket: forif the ripe and halfe ripe be kept rogerher, the one will 
be mouldy, before the other be ripe : And thus doe till all be 
throughly rip?. | 
Quinces ſhould not be laid with other fruit; for the ſent is Of Quinces. 
off-nlive both to other fruit, and to thoſe that keep th? fruit or 
come amongſt them: therefore lay them by themſelves upon 
ſweet ſtraw, where they may have ayre enough - they mutt be 
packt like Mzdlers and ga hered with Medlers. 
Apples muſt be packt in Wheat or Rye-ſtraw, and in maunds xg pack 
or baskets lyned with the (ame, and being gently hindled, will apples. 
ripen with ſuch packing and lying together, It feve-all ſorts of 
apples be packt in one maund or backer, then berweene cvery 
ſort lay 1weet ſtraw of a pretty thicknefler : 
Apples muſt not bee powred on:, but with care and lea- Emp: yingand 
ſure : firſt, the ſtraw picxe —_ fromthem, and then gently :ayug Apptes 
take 
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rake Out every ſeyerall ſort, and place them by themſelves : bur 
. tor want ot room you mixc the ſorts together , then lay tho(e 
rogcther that are of cqual laſting : bur if they have all one taft , 
then they nced no ſeparation. Apples that are nor of like colours 
thould not be laid together, and if any ſuch be mingled,lctir be 
amended, and thofe which are fiſt ripe, let them. be firſt ſpent, 
and to that cnd, lay thofe apples together; that are of one time 
of ripening : and thus you maſt uſe Pippins allo, yet will they 
indure bruiſes better then any other truit, and whilſt they are 
green will heale one another. 

Pippins though they grow of on: tree, and in one ground, 
yet ſome will laſt better then other ſome,and ſome will be bigger 
then others ofthe ſame kind, according as they have more or 
lefle of the San, or more or leſſ: of the droppings of the trees or 
upper branches: therefore let every one make moſt of that fruit 
Which is faireſt, and longeſt laiting. Againe, the largencfle and 
Zoodneſle of fruit conſiſts in the age of the tree: for as the tree 
increaſeth, ſo the frait increaſeth in bignefſe, beaucy, taſt, and 
ficrmneſſc:and otherwiſe as it decreaſeth. 

Tranſporting * If you beto tranſport your fruit far by water, then provide 
fruit by water, ſome dry hogges-heads or barrells and packe in your apples, 
one by one, with yourhand, that no empty place may be left, 
to occaſion ſogging; and you muſt line your veſſcl at both ends 
with fine ſweet ſtraw; but not the {ides, to avoid heat : and you 
muſt bore a dozen holes at cither end, to receive ayre ſo m::ch 
thebcrter; and by no meanes lec them take wer. Some uſe, 
that tranſport beyond ſeas, to ſhit the fruit under hatches upon 
ftraw:but it is not fo good,if caske may be gotten. 
When norco Itisnotgood to tranſp rc fruit in /{z-ch, when the wind 
tranſport fruit blowes bitterly,nor in froſty weather , neither im the extreame 
heat of Summer: 
If the quantity be ſmall you would carry, then you may carry 
To convey them in dofſers or Panniers » provided they may be ever filled 


ima/l ftore of 1, £..2nd that Cherries and Pcares be lined with green Fearnc, 
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Difference in 
fruir, 


rag and Apples with ſweet (traw ; and that, bur art the bottomes and 
cops,not on the fides, 

Roomes for Winter fruit muſt lye nei:her £20 hot, [nor too cold, too cloſe 

fcuir, nor too open: for all arc offenſive, A low roome or Cellar 
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that is ſweet, and cither boarded or paved, and not toocloſc, is 
gocd,from Chriſtmas till March: and roomes that are- fieled 
over hzad, and from the ground, are good from /farch till May, 

then the Cellar againe, from a; till Mechaetmas, The apple- 

lofc would be fieled or boarded,which if it want;take the longeſt 
Rye-ſtraw,and raifc it againſt the walls, co makea fence as high 

as the fruic lyeth ; and ler it be no thicker then ro keep the fruit 

from the wail, which being moyſt, may doe hurt, or if not 

moiſt,then the duſt is offenſive, 

There are ſome fruit which will laſt but uncill A/lhallontide: gof 
they muſt be loid by themſelves; then thoſe which will Iaft till gyir. 
Chriſtmas, by themſelves; then thoſe which will Jaſt cill ic be 
C andlemas, by themſelves ; thoſe that will laſt till Shroveride, 
by themſelves; and Pippins , Apple-Johns , Pcarc-maines , 
and Winter Rufſertings , which will laſt all the ycer, by them= 
ſelves. 

_ Now if you ſpy any rotten fruit in your heapes,pick them out, 
and with a Tray for the purpoſe, ſec you curne the heapes over, 
and leave nota tainted Apple in them, dividing the hardeſt by 
themſelves, and the broken xskinned by themſelves to be firſt 
ipent, and the rotten ones to be caſtaway; and ever as you turne 
them, and pick them,under-lay chem with freſh ftraw: thus ſhall 
you keep them for your uſe, which otherwiſe would rot ſud- 

enly. 

Pippins, John-Apples,Peare maines,and fuch like long laſting Time of Qir- 
fruit, need not to be turned till the week before Chr;/?zzas, un- ring fruit. 
lefle they be mixt with other of riper kind, or that the fallings 
be alſo with them, or muck of the firſt ſtraw lefr amongſt them: 
the next time of turning isat S»-9ve-tide, and after that once 
a month till /+.7/5z-tide; and after that, once a fortnight : and 
everinthe turning lay your heapes lower and lower, and your 
ſtraw very thinne: provided you doe none of this labour in any 
great froſt,cxcept itbe in a cloſe Celler. Atevery thaw, all fruic 
ismoyſt, and then they muſt not be touched : neither in rainy 
weather, for then they will be dankealſo; and therefore at ſuch 
ſeaſons it is good to ſctopen your windowes 2nd doores, that 
the ayre ryay have free paſſage to dry them), as at nine of the 
clock inthe forenoon in Winter; and at fixe in the fore-noone, 
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and ateight at night in Summer;onely in March,open not your 
windowes at all. 


All laſting fruit,after the midft of 17zy, begin to wither , be-= 
cauſe then they wax dry,and the moifture gone,which mad: them 


lcoke plumpe,they muſt needes withery and be (mall; ao re 
decayin they muſt needs rot: And thus much touching the ord 


ring of truits. 


